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Jobs are 
more plentiful for 


a 


Burroughs Trained Students 


\ 
‘ . 


When you train your stu USEFUL TRAINING AIDS 
dents in the use of Burroughs basic business machines Based on long experience with office 
lu are giving them an educational bonus that will methods and procedures, Burroughs 
help them find employment quickly. For Burroughs has prepared many helpful training 
dids to assist teachers in planning 

adding, calculating and bookkeeping machines are : 

. . instrucnuion COUrSES 

standard equipment in business firms everywhere : P 
. Burroughs text books, practice pro 


B | leme with answer manuals and 
} ‘ s are ) ‘signed ; as 
urrougns machines are simply desigznec ind Casy practice work forms, are available 


to operate. Your students’ mental coordination and to public and private schools, for 


operating skill will come easier, lightening your teach teaching the use of Burroughs add 
in calculating and bookkeepi 


ing problems. You can expect, and get, the best per- 
machines, Consult your Burroughs 


formance from Burroughs equipment in your class- 
room-—Burroughs machines are built to last—with re- 
markably low maintenance cost. 


representauve 


WHERE] HERE'S BUSINESS THI 


Standardizing on Burroughs will help you maintain 


your reputation for high-caliber graduates to fill to & 


day's business needs. Call your Burroughs man for 
\ ' , | Burroughs 
full information—see the yellow pages of your tele e) 


SENSIMATIC 


phone directery—or write to Burroughs (¢ orporation, 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Detron 32, Michigan 
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ELECTRIC ' 
TYPISTS 


to meet the growing demand for electric 
typists, and to accelerate development 
of expert typing skill in students... 


Rochester Institute of Technology 
Installs Underwood Electric Typewriters 


A battery of 20 Underwood Electrics has 
been added recently at R.I.T.... to give 
students every advantage in competing for 
positions in the modern business world. 


Faculty members find the switch to 
electric typewriters has simplified teaching. 
Electricity does the heavy part of the 
work for teaching proper techniques for 
keyboard operation, carriage return, 
tabulation, and other operating features. 


Assured of uniform, superior 
quality work from the start, students 
do more typing and develop expert 
skill in a shorter time. 


Your teachers and students will get Typew 
ypewriters.. nf. 
better results than ever before, on Adding Machines exggirn 
these easy-to-teach-on Underwood Accounting Machines... ss 


Electrics. Call your local Underwood Underwood 
Representative today for a demonstration. x 
Corporation One Park Avenue Underwood Limited 


New York 16, N. Y. Toronto 1, Canada 


Carbon Paper... Ribbons 





Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERWOOD 2/2 TYPEWRITER ... wnece vy ino typevriver tector of the word 
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To be Fully Trained is to be 
Trained on BOTH! 


Today's fully-trained pupils should be skilled in both 
10-key and full keyboard adding machines. In the 
offices of America it is becoming clear that 10-key 
machines are better suited to some types of work, full 
keyboard machines to others. So business increasingly 
is using both. And that means job opportunities are 
best for students who are proficient on both. Ask your 
local Monroe representative about Monroe's wide line 
of 10-key and full keyboard adding machines. 

The Monroe man can also offer you, the teacher, some- 
thing unique and extremely helpful—training courses 
especially designed for these machines and developed 
by Monroe from the suggestions of teachers themselves. 


These exclusive teaching aids help students learn 
faster, easier. For more information, ask your local 
Monroe man now. Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc., Orange, N. J. Sales and service everywhere. 





Is Your Commercial Department Up to Date? 


Whether your school is large or small, Monroe has 
all the experience and materials to help you organize 
and modernize your business education curriculum. 
Call your Monroe man today. He'll give you practical, 
individual help based on actual school experience. 
No obligation, of course. 











OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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schools 


Remlratovn. 


start students on the Remington Electric... 


The Electric Typewriter is today recognized by 
increasing numbers of educators as a superior 
teaching instrument for beginners...the greatest 
shortcut ever devised for the learning of typing. 

Tests have shown that students initially 
trained on electric typewriters operate a manual 
machine considerably faster and better than stu- 
dents using manuals from the start ... and this 
after only minutes of introduction to the manual. 
They learn faster ... begin actual typing sooner 
... gain extra time for concentration on practical 
business typewriter applications, thanks to the 
simplified approach offered by the electric type- 
writer. With the distractions common to manual 


typewriter training out of the way, the student 
is able to concentrate on the more important ele- 
ments of typing like learning key locations... 
does so in less time. 

Yes, there is good reason why more and more 
electric typewriters are finding their way into the 
classroom. Many schools, however, fully aware of 
the benefits of electrification, are concerned with 
what they imagine would be the high cost of 
installing electric typewriters. They’d be amazed, 
on investigation of Remington’s BEA plan, how 
easily and intxpensively an electric classroom 
installation can be accomplished through this 
wonderful pay-as-you-teach program. 


Remington. Flan 





round them out with the 


The Remington Standard—the most highly re- 
sponsive smoothly rhythmic standard typewriter 
available today—is the obvious choice to complete 
your planned program for making your students 
the best possible all-round typists. It assures the 
continuance of the quality results, ease of opera- 
tion and inspired typing progress introduced to 
students by the Remington Electric Typewriter. 
Ahead of every other manual typewriter on the 
market, only the Remington Standard displays 
the following exclusive features for better all- 
round performance and easier,.faster and less 
costly maintenance: Perfect Positioning Scale— 
Assures perfectly centered letters and headings 
without time-wasting “margin-mathematics.” 


THE FIRST NAME IN. TYPEWRITERS 


Remington Standard! 


Tested Tempo Touch—The remarkable, new preci- 
sion balanced typebars and the finger cushioned 
keys cut down the possibility of tangled keys, help 
students increase typing speeds . . . become more 
expert. Exclusive Fold-a-matic Construction — Ex- 
poses all working parts in 3 or 4 minutes, keeps 
typewriter in commission longer by enabling 
servicing without removal from the classroom, 
cuts cleaning costs to a minimum. 

FREE BOOKLETS~—Send for two illuminating 





teaching aid booklets: 1) Letter Centering Sim- 
plified (R8667), 2) BEA Guide to Teaching Elec- 
tric Typing (RE8612). Write: Typewriter Edu- 
cation Services, Remington Rand, Room 141%, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, New York. 





Get the best out of your mind 


with this different dictating machine! 


Your success depends not just on what's in your 
mind, but what you get out of your mind. How well you 
communicate! And that’s why the Dictaphone TIME 


MASTER is the run-away favorite of busy people. 


Just pick up the mike, talk, and you'll soon find out 


how easy it is to get the best out of your mind. 





rhe new, red plastic Dictabelt 
is transcribed, mailed, filed, 
or thrown away. And it’s so 
inexpensive it is used only 


once 














DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


Greatest name in dictation 








AND 
DONE! 


IT’S 
# sain— 


| 


wm \ 





No higher than a king-size cigarette, and letterhead 
size in the area it covers, TIME-MASTER is so simple to 
operate it puts wings on your work, 

Your voice comes through with F-M clarity on the 
new Dictabelt, exclusive with TIME-MASTER, Your secre- 
tary transeribes from Dictabelt with reproduction so 
clear that she'll think she’s listening to F-M radio! 

So new and different and better is TIME-MASTER that 
heads of nations, corporations, universities and leaders 
in business and the professions have turned to it enthu- 
siastically, That is why there is a great demand for 
proficient TIME-MASTER secretaries. 


Are your students receiving this training? 


A New Mewinion 


SEND COUPON NOW! 


DicrapHone Corporation, Dept. JB-44 
120 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have more information about the Dictaphone 


SCHOOL RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the Business Practice 


Your Name 
School 
Street Address 


City & Zone 
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Elvin S. Eyster 
Indiana University 











The Changing Nature of Business Education in America’s Colleges 








RI NTLY vith the intlux of students following the close of World Wat II, mian\ 





ate and private te ichers college S dropped the word teachers from their name \lthough 
iny of these and similar colleges had for years offered multiple curricular programs, thi chang 
i public pronou cement of th broadenit g OT the objective ot higher education ind it 
nified an open invitation to prospective tudents to pursue study programs other than profe 
ional education progi 
he change from single purpose to multiple purpose curriculums confronted coileges with 
new academic and administrative problems No major department within the colleges escaped th 
vact of these problems. In vie of the teacher-training traditions with which these college 
vere imbued, can major objectives other than those of profes ional education be effectively at 
iined How different is a curriculum that is designed to prepare a teacher to teach in a given 
subject field from one intended for a practitioner in the same field How greatly shall the ofte1 
ng be extended in depth of subject matter to meet the new objectives Can instructional staft 
experienced only in training teachers adjust effectively to the needs of students pursuing majot 
fields of study for purposes other than professional education For what types of professional 
ervice other than teaching does the college have adequate facilities, staff, and resources? In what 
helds of study can effective programs be developed ¢ What will be the cost 
Departments of business education were not immune to the general problems evolving from ex 
pansion The urgency for a going program produced by rapidly mounting enrollments frequent 
ly resulted in making necessary temporary adjustments in cours mphases and in curricular 
offering with the thought that careful study would precede permanent changes in th program of 
business education, Now that almost a decade has passed, it seen ippropriate to take stock of 
the persistent problems which have evolved into major issues confronting departments of bust 
less education in state and privat college S 
Business education departments in many colleges no longer are confining their programs to th 
preparation of high school business teachers. Many now purport to train students for managerial 
positions in business and industry. The fields of specialization in business administration offered 
by some business education departments of colleges are almost as numerous as are those offered 


by prof ssional collegiate schools of business The expansion of the functions of departments ol 
business education in colleges is the result of a demand for higher education for busine Col 
leges were obligated to meet that demand as far as facilities, staff, and resources would permit 
The opening of departments of business education to business administration students as well 
as students who were preparing to teach business subjects in high schools has enabled many 
young people to prepare for business employment who otherwise would have been denied the 


opportunity. 


Preparation for positions in business administration is a legitimate objective of state and private 
iccredited four-year colleges The programs serving this objective will continue to develop and 
vill serve more and more students as college enrollments increase in the next decade. In the 


interest of continuous development and improvement of education in colleges for business ad 


ministration and business teaching, no effort must be spared in isolating and defining the prob 
lems and issues confronting college departments of business education 

If college education for business is to fill its highest possible role, chairmen and faculty of col 
lege departments of business education must devote their energies and abilities unsparingly to 
study of the prevailing common problems of these department An enumeration, without dis 
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Unlike Topsy, Royal just didn’t grow, until it be- 
came number one. 


It got there—for many good reasons, perhaps one 
of the most important being this: It is built with the 
operator in mind. 

““Magic”’ Margin, Carriage Tension Control, and 
the tabulating mechanism are*examples. With such 
exclusive features, Royal is easier to teach on and is 
easier for the pupil to learn on. 


And Royals have the durability school use re- 
quires. Royal is the finest, most rugged precision 
writing machine built. It takes less time out for re- 
pairs and causes less interruptions in class schedules. 





Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for a demon- 
stration of the new Royal Typewriter without obligation. 


School 


City re eee 2 


Then, too, Royal offers unequaled services. With 
more than 800 service centers, Royal is able to de- 
liver highly skilled typewriter maintenance. Royal 
also offers free instructional demonstrations and 
provides students with a wealth of typing and 
teaching-aid materials. 

In the business world, Royals are preferred 21% to 
1 by those who type. Are you teaching on the favor- 
ite typewriter of the business world? 


, ¢ ® 
g STANDARD « ELECTRIC 
PORTABLE 


Roytype Typewriter Supplies 








**Magic’’ is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 
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“Fables and Facts About Advertising” 


T times most teachers of Junior Business Training or Consumer Economics have tried to get 
over to their students the essential facts about the role of advertising in our economy, Some 
have stressed bad advertising to a point where youthful minds have been closed to the values 
inherent in all good advertising. Not a few have faced local reactions to their teaching such 
as have led to the conviction that to avoid the subject is the better part of valor 

[ have long been greatly interested in this aspect of consumer education in the belief that it not 
only underlies sound management of one’s personal finances but also reflects in no uncertain 
terms the spirit of service to society,,or the lack of it, on the part of business management undet 
a system of free enterprise. 

Years ago, I recall being invited by Boston’s Better Business Bureau director to a luncheon with 
him and the chief executive of Filene’s (Boston) great ready-to-wear store. It seems that this 
B. B. B. director was impressed by my attempt to do something for the consumer-buyer through 
Junior Business Training, while the Filene business executive (a member of B. B. B.’s Board) 
believed that the education of consumer-buyers could best be done through consumer and other 
advertising. If ail such advertising were honest and embedded in a spirit of consumer service th 
executive’s view would be tenable. But none knew better than did the B. B. B. director that not 
all advertising is good consumer education. 

Recently I saw a reference to a series of leaflets published by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. entitled “Fables and Facts About Advertising” | hopefully sent for the series 
Surely here I would get the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about advertising 
At least the essential, and often concealed, truth about advertising would be clearly stated in a 
series backed by such a great organization 

I received three miniature leaflets designed to “help explain advertising’s role in our econ 
omy,” and each of which “attacks one particular ‘fable’ about advertising by pointing out the real 
‘facts’ of advertising’s accomplishments.” Quite an imposing pronouncement, 

Here is what | got: 

A three-hundred word leaflet which begins as follows: “Once there was a man named ( aspet 
who was very cautious.”” It goes on to say that Casper mistrusted all advertisng, cut out and de 


stroyed all ads in his papers and magazines, and therefore never heard about a sale until all the 


merchandise was gone. Too bad for Casper, since his ‘‘mistrust was definitely screwy, be 
cause here are the facts” Says the leaflet. Facts? Here they are ‘No advertiser who ¢ xpects to 
stay in business . . . would be foolish enough to persist in false or misleading advertising.” His 
competitors or the B. B. B. would fix him, it is alleged. Or the “Federal Trade Commission 
would soon crack down!” “You and millions of other Americans keep advertisers in line 

That is all Those are the facts” Oh, yes; as a sort of afte rtheught, the leaflet concludes 


with an admission that “it would be silly to suggest that all advertisers are absolutely honest 
because advertisers are people, and not all people are honest.” But if you rely on advertising 
“you will be 97 per cent safe’’ because the “psychology bovs say that about 97 per cent of people 


are honest.” 


Then here's the final comment: “Don’t look now, but isn’t that Casper peeking over your 
shoulder?” I don’t know about Casper, but I am! 

Did you ever hear a weaker defense of advertising ? 

“Where's Elmer?” on the cover page of the other miniature leaflet (200-300 words) is sup 
posed to intrigue you He is a successful salesman for a firm that hasn’t advertised but decides 
to do so. His wife cries because she thinks he will not be needed any more But Elmer sells 
more than he did before and becomes sales manager \dvertising makes jobs for people 


(Continued on next page) 










Finally, the little leaflet concludes 


| Imer Me 


that ad 


with “Ho 
The thi 


verTtising lowe! 


your wite 
1 pun leaflet say 
price 
Thi natter of id not 


that It 


ertising 1 


Ss 


) mple a al complex 


olution of which, as fat 


proble the 


i th con concerned cannot 


ume 
be got at through a half dozen simple 
generalization uch as these leaflets 


The 


ert 


contain Chamber’s Committees 
done 


a kid 


would be ex 


on Ady ing should have 


better omething better than 
ding-type brochure 


pected from such a_ soures Any 


competent J B. T. teacher could pro 
duce a better document if the purpose 
is to tell the truth about advertising 


Ihe 


in believing that the 


ommiuttee 1 overly optimistic 
“widespread dis 
tribution of its leaflets to the public 
will help to clear up misconceptions 
about advertising.” 

I’vidently these leaflets were not in 
tended to be teachers 


used by since 


only “advertising agencies, advertis 


media 
bet 


ing associations and clubs, 


(sic), manufacturers, retailers, 


ter business bureaus, and chambers 


of commerce” are mentioned as po 


tential users. Their use as “stuffers, 
package insert 
enclosures” is suggested—$3 a hun 
dred or $10 a thousand copies. 

I believe in advertising. But my 
faith wavers in the face of such puny 
defense of it—and it really needs a 
defense, even if only three per cent 


of people are dishonest and only 3 


per cent of advertising is misleading 
which | very much doubt 

| urge business teachers to ask the 
U, S. Chamber of ¢ 


ommerce om 


mittee on Advertising to send them 
more useful material on this subject, 


or to tell where it may be obtained, 


to the end that consumers in general 
may become better qualified to dis 
tinguish between the advertising of 
-) and that of the 97 
These little leaflets 


are but “part of 


the 3 per cent ( 
per cent (15) 
a public relations 
program” says the covering letter. | 
hope the other parts are better. Find 


out about them. 


THE CHANGING NATURE OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA'S COLLEGES 


(Continued f) 


cussion or exposition, of illustrative 
will suffice tom 


lhe 


and ISSUCS 


tor 


problems 
dicate the 
follo are typical 

J. What 


ophy 


need such study 


Ving 
modifications in philo 
inl objectives of a college ce 


partment of business education are 


necessary when curriculums are ex 


tended to include preparation tor po 


itions in business as well as for busi 
aL tea hing 


How 


preparation 


should curriculums for 


for business administra 


tion differ from those for teacher ed 


ucation with respect to: (a) scope 


of course offering, (b) depth of sub 
ject matter, (c) background prepara 
economics, and (d) 


tion im core 


course requirements in business ad- 


ministration 
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3. What is the 


business to 


relationship of the 
program of general ed 
ucation 

1. Should the college offe1 oppor 
tunities for specialization in various 
administration o1 


fields of business 


should the emphasis be on general 


preparation for the broad area of 


business administration ? 


5. Is similar instruction effectiv: 
for both students preparing to teach 
business subjects in high school and 
students preparing to enter business 
employment ? 

6. Is the 


business 


difference in preparation 


of a teacher and prepara 


tion of a student desiring to ente1 
business employment confined to pro 
fessional education requirements : 


7. To what extent are the typical 
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s, and payroll envelope 


curricular patterns, administrative 
practices and procedures, and over-all 
philosophies and objectives of profes 
sional schools of business applicable 
to departments of business education 
in four-year colleges ! 


5 What 


and 


contacts with business 
industry should be 
and how should they be 


9. What is 


college department of busine ss edu 


established 
maintained ? 
the function of the 
cation in offering services to business 


and industry in the geographic area 
served by the college 


10. What principles should gov 


in offering special training programs 


em 
of less than college grade both on 
campus and off campus 

11. What policies should prevail 


to business education faculty 


relative 


engaging in consulting service, etc. ! 


g: 
12. What consideration should be 
given to 1¢ search ¢ 
Although the 
problems and issues do not all stem 


foregoing illustrative 


specifically from the expanded fune 
tions of college departments of busi 
ness education, their importance and 


the urgency for their immediate con 


sideration have been intensified by 


this expansion. The successful op 


eration of college departments of 


business education in the area of 


preparation for business administra 
dependent 


tion upon 


positions is 
wise solutions to present problems 
For a quarter of a century the Na 


tional Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business has 


for 


provided an 


opportunity collegiate schools of 


business to exchange points of view 


and to study problems common 


to its :nember schools. Certainly, in 


view of the great number of so-called 


professional educational associations 


and their overlapping functions, no 


one would another associa 


suggest 
tion to serve colleg departments ot 


business education in a manner simt 


National Associa 


Bust 


ar to the way the 
tion of Collegiate Schools of 
ness serves its members. 


However, would it not be desit 


able for chairmen and representative 


faculty members of college lepart 


ments of business education to meet 


together to study in seminar fashion 
the problems and issues common to 


their departments 
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TRENDS IN 
BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 


Herbert A. Tonne 


New York University, New York, N. Y. 


Soon after the publication of the 1930 Census data | wrote an article on 
"Changes in Business Occupations’ in the Journal of Business Education, 
and when the 1940 data were released by the Census Bureau | wrote another 
indicating the trend during the 1930-40 decade. This article based on the 1950 
data is therefore the third analysis of census facts as they affect business educa- 
tion. | look forward to and hope to write a fourth analyzing the 1960 data, but 
| do not have the temerity to think ahead to 1970 though if | am around | 
promise (myself at least) to produce one on a really grand scale. 


significant thing that strikes 


a 


one as a result of studying the 


1950 census data is the remarkably 


small change that has taken place in 


This 


surprising in view ot 


business occupations since 1940 
is all the more 
the tremendous shift in population 
ing conditions that have re 


World War II. 


and worl 


fre mM) 


sulted 


Trend in Stenographic Occupations 


For example, there continues to be 


an increase in the number of stenog 


was true in the previous 


raphet 


decade and there is also an increase 


in the proportion of stenographi 


workers. There are now just ovet 


1% million stenographic workers and 


they constitute 2.8 per cent of all 


and Y& pel cent of those 


, 1 
Workers 


who may be classified as business 


workers Chis vives strong support 


to the traiming of prospective steno 


graphic workers in high school as a 
Inas 


major area of employment. 


much as the great majority of th 
occupation 


field of set 


workers in stenographi 


are young women, this 


vice will probably continue to be, be 


cause of the relatively rapid turn 


the best singl occupation fo. 


OVCT, 


the employment of young women in 


urban areas 


It is interesting to note that there 


has been a very slight INCTCASE nn 


the proportion of male stenog? ipher 
In 1930, cent of all 


1950. 


only 3 | pel 
were Mal Bi 


males This is the 


stenographers 


1.6 per cent were 


st period since the census began 


to give data on stenographi occupa 


tions that the trend toward the femi 


nization of stenographi occupation 


has been reversed This may be be 


cause young men, temporarily em 


ployed as typists, were included in 


this category. 


Teachers should therefore contin 


ue to encourage a considerable num 
ber of students’ with the right kind 
of personality and intelligence to be 
their business careers as stenog 


oO 
gin 


raphe rs 


Bookkeeping Trends 


Just as in shorthand, there is a deh 


nite increase in the number of work 


ers in bookkeeping occupations. In 
1940, 1.9 pet 
gaged in occupational life were book 
1950, 


cent of all those en 
keepers and accountants; im 
this had increased to 2,2 per cent 

In 1950, for the first 
iuthorities decided 


entiate between accountants and auch 


time, the 
census to differ 
tors, and bookkeepers and cashiers 
The distinction has long been in order, 
but evidently it was felt before this 
that no valid occupational distinetion 


here 1 


In bookkeep 


could be drawn a trifling 


proportionate mcrease 


ers and cashiers (from 5.7 to 5.8 pel 


cent of those engaged in business o« 


cupation but a rather considerable 


mecrease among accountant (trom 


1.9 to 2.6 per cent ol those engaged 


in business occupations—a 37 pet 
cent increase in proportion and a 70 
per cent increase in actual numbers ) 


This 3 


the increased 


to be expected as a result of 


Interest im accounting 


used by 


control ( problems or cot 


poration and personal taxation 


There is an increase in women in 


the accounting profession (from 8.3 


per cent to 14.8 per cent) Phis is in 


line vith the trend and also show 


the accentuation ca ised by the wat 


Undoubtedly, during the actual war 


reentage ol yvomen 


period the pe 


would have been higher. Neverthe 


less, accounting 1s still predominant 


ly a man’ occupation Bookkeeping 
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; 


and cashiering 


than it 


‘ven. more 
1940 


from 67.1 


became 


feminized was i (the 


women rose 


This 


strated in most occupations 


per cent of 


to 78.1) tendency is demon 
the rou 
tine work tends to be done by women 
the pi fessionalized work by men. 
One would expect that the equaliza 
would have the 


fion Oot opportunity 


opposite result—that there would be 


a tendency for the numbers of each 
sex to equalize in all occupations and 
at all levels. Possibly women, by and 
large, do not stay in employment long 
enough to secure promotion ; possibly 


there is still a strong tendency for 


Clerical Workers 

The outstanding increase in num 
bers of workers in business occupa 
tions is in the clerical occupations 
In 1930, °3.37 per cent of all those 
gainfully employed were clerks; in 
1940, 5.9 per cent; and in 1950, 8.2 
per cent. The table gives the pro 
portions of growth among business 
workers 

Of the 4,357,489 clerical workers 
so classified in 1950, it is surprising 
to note that only 142,066 or less than 
4 per cent of such clerical workers 
are definitely office-machine operat 
(less than one cent of all 


ors per 


business workers). Unless the cen 


WORKERS IN BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS IN 
1950 AND 1940 








Occupation 
Managers 
Accountants 
Bookkeepers and Cashier 
Stenographic Workers 
Clerical Worker 
Office Machine 
Sales Worker 


Machine 


except Office 
Operators 


Total in Busine Occupations 
Total in Labor Force 


(perators 


1940 
Number Per 
3,624,84 
210,340 
641,058 
1,057,886 
2,625,592 
59,738 
3,075,086 


y 1950 

Number Per * Cent 

5,017,465 30.8 
376,459 6 
947,405 “ 

1,589,480 

4,215,423 
142,066 9 
3,926,510 24.2 


* Cent 


16,214,808 100 11,294,545 





56,225,340 **28.8 44,888,083 





" Per cent of total in business occupations 
** Per cent of total of labor 


men to be given preference in ad 
vancement ; possibly the tendency is 
a transition phenomenon. 
Mechanization is probably the best 
explanation for the almost negligible 
increase in bookkeeping workers and 
the considerable increase in account 
aney workers. This evidently has not 
been the case in stenographic occupa 


had 


little measurabie influence in decreas 


tions where mechanization has 
ing the number of those employed. 

Nevertheless, there should contin 
ue to be a considerable number of 
positions available in bookkeeping be 
cause of the rather high turnover 
caused by increasing employment of 
women sookkeeping functions are 
being broken down into more special 
ized jobs Moreover, in spite of mech 
anization, the number of bookkeep 
ing and accounting workers will prob 
ably tend to increase, though not in 
proportion to the total population, be 
cause the increasing complexity of 
and the ramifica 


the tax structzire 


tions of the economy makes more 


recordkeeping a necessity. 
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force in business occupation 


sus figures are completely erroneous, 
this blasts the that 


students who do not go in for book 


notion business 
keeping, stenography, or sales train 


ing in the high schools should be 


given office-machine training of a 


specialized form. All the evidence 
indicates that only one out of 25 cle 
ical workers makes mastery job use 
Undoubtedly 


of an office-machine. 


many clerks not classified as office 


machine operators make use of and 
need acquaintanceship skill on the 
more common office machines, such 
as the typewriter, adding machine, 
the various forms of duplicating ma 
chines, and calculating and bookkeep 


ing machines. But except for those 


who make some use of the typewriter, 
it is quite likely that they classified 
themselves for census purposes as 
office-machine operators only if they 
made really specialized job use of one 
of these machines 

For those who are likely to go into 
clerical work, therefore, the school 
should emphasize familiarity with a 
wide variety of office machines rather 


than mastery training on one or two 


such machines. Of those who are 
classified as office-machine operators, 
86 per cent are women; this is fur 
ther evidence that it is even less de 
sirable to give specialized othice ma- 
chine training to boys than to girls. 
The increased proportion of clerks 
shows that the number of nonspecial 
ized workers in business occupations 
The 


workers are 


is constantly increasing. vast 


majority of business 


general clerks, salesmen, and man 


agerial workers. Specific job train- 
ing is still given on a very unsubstan 
tial basis in these occupations. There 
is little scientific evidence that those 
who have taken general clerical 
training programs in high schools do 
better 


who did not have that training. Some 


as general clerks than those 
of the studies, in fact, indicate that 
those who have had clerical training 
in high school do not do as well on 
the job as those who have not had 
clerical training in school. The rea 
son for this, however, is probably 
that those who took the clerical cur 
riculums were negatively selected in 
the first place. Inasmuch as a poorer 
caliber of students are attracted to tne 
clerical programs, they do not do as 
well on the job later as the intrinsic 
ally superior students, even though 
these superior students have not had 
specific clerical training. 

Although it has not been proved 
scientifically there is considerable evi- 
that a 
and 


dence well-organized, well- 


planned, intelligently carried 
through clerical practice training pro 
gram will fit a student for general 
clerkship far better than no training. 
This situation offers a challenge and 
an opportunity to business education. 

The reason for the great growth in 
the number of clerical workers is the 
increasing intricacy of modern eco- 
life. The 


labor-saving machinery 


nomic use of additional 


plus more 
efficient office procedures may slow 


The dial 


telephone has reduced the number of 


the increase for some time. 


telephone operators and the teletype 


has made the old-time telegraph op- 


erator a rare occupation. Neverthe 


less, all indications point to an in 
creased proportional number of cler 
ical workers. Women now outnum- 


ber men, and the evidence shows that 
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this situation will probably continue, 
though more promotional opportuni 
ties still tend to be given to men. 


The Trends in Selling Occupations 

Selling continues to predominate 
as the outstanding business occupa 
tion. The slight decrease in the pro 
portion of sales workers indicated in 
the table is probably not a true indi 
cation of the trend. As was pointed 
out previously, the census figures for 
1930 and 1950 are not exactly com 
parable in all categories. Some of 
those classed as sales workers in 1930 
are placed in other groupings in 1950. 
Then too, there is no question that 
the 


during the 1940's is an element. This 


lesser need for sales pressure 
situation cannot be expected to con 
tinue. 

There are now almost four million 
sales workers, and this does not in 
clude the hundreds of thousands of 
managers and clerks who do a con 
If these 
were included among sales workers, 
the 


million. 


siderable amount of selling. 


number would be far over five 
(Of sales workers about 31 
per cent are women, whereas in 1930, 
17 per cent were women. 

There is a strong trend toward 
self-service stores which employ more 
clerks, such as checkers, weighers, 
stock clerks, but 
people. In the long run, however, 
the 


continue to 


and fewer sales 


number of sales workers will 
grow, though not to the 
same degree as in the past. 

Though 
sales training has taken place because 
of the George-Deen Act the 
Act, this area of 


training is still inadequately served 


much improvement in 


and 


Ge TYE Bare len 


in most secondary schools and col 
leges. 
Managerial Workers in Business 
Many 


quired in economic enterprist 


managerial workers are re 
The 
proportion of such workers who have 
significant business responsibilities 
according to the census data is close 
to 10 the 


This number usually omits technical 


per cent of labor force. 


managers and owners and managers 
of distributive enterprise. Techni 
cians usually are grouped under pro 
Craftsmen, or 


fessional workers. 


operators, as well as owners and man 
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agers of sales services usually are 


grouped under the category of cleri 


cal, sales, and kindred workers. 


I:ven more important, the over 5, 


000,000 farm owners, tenants, and 
managers are listed separately. One 


of the major reasons for unsuccess 


ful farms is poor management and 
failure to follow good business prac 
tice. These have often been more 
significant than lack of skill in farm 
ing technique. 

Thus it can be seen that while no 
exact figures of the number of man 
agerial workers can be obtained, the 
proportion of the total labor force is 
The ability of 


wise 


quite large. these 


workers to use management 
practices in their enterprises may be 
the key to the degree of success of 
our economic system, Anything busi 
ness training in the schools can do to 
help develop better management for 
Americaa business enterprise will 
have profound influence on the eco 


nomic welfare of all. 


Women in Business 


In the seventy-year period from 
1870 to 1950, the 


women of sixteen years and over en 


proportion of 


gaged in gainful employment in 


creased from one-in-seven to over 


one-in-three. This shows that there 
has been a marked change in attitude 
about women working outside their 
homes. There has been, moreover, a 
greatly increased demand for work 
ers in occupations for which women 
seem to be especially fitted, such as 
clerical occupations. 

This tendency for women to be 
come more or less permanent mem 
bers of the labor force does not seem 
to be a transitional economic condi 
tion. It is a basic development re 
sulting from social-economic condi 
tions and in turn causing major so 
cial-economic changes. It probably 
will continue, and women will con 
tinue to form increasingly larger 
proportions of the American labor 
force. As late as 1930, less than one 
quarter of the total labor force was 
composed of women; by 1950, this 
The de 
cline in birth rate, urbanization, and 
the 


had risen to over a third. 


easing of housework 


brought 
about by smaller houses and by the 









use of mechanical devices in the home 


have all contributed to this ten 
dency. 

The trend is even more striking in 
business occupations where the pro 
portionate increase of women was 
the 


Among managerial workers 


greaier than for entire labor 


force 


the 


proportion of women seems to 


have decreased It is in fact the un 


usual woman who becomes a man 


agerial worker in business. [quality 
of opportunity seems to exist only in 
some of the distributive occupations ; 
and it is, therefore, in this type of 
pursuit that the ambitious young wo 
her best opportunity 


attituck 


find 
the 


man will 


Even here, traditional 
that commercial work is more suited 
women has by no 


to men than to 


means broken down. 


Junior and Senior Workers in Business 


The trend toward the reduction in 
the proportion of younger and older 
workers noted in previous decades 
has continued. The younger work 
ers are kept in school and pensions 
systems tend to take the older work 
The 


fication of this trend may be ques 


ers out of employment. justi 


tioned 
The 


able to make adequate provision fot 


school does not seem to be 
many youth beyond the age of 16. 
Many feel that these young men and 
women would be better occupied al 
gainful employment. Nevertheless, 
our philosophy that the longer youth 
are kept in school the better regard 
less of what they learn and what it 
does to them and others, and the ob 
jections of the unions to youthful 
workers, makes it doubtful that this 
trend will diminish. 

We also place many older workers 
shelf 


retirement to 


they are ready 


the 


on the before 
detriment of 


the 


for 
the economic system in loss of 
useful workers and often to the dis 
content of the older worker himself 
It is 


than to find satisfactory solutions 


easier to raise these questions 


The Trend in All Business Occupations 
1940 to 


1950 the expansion of business o« 


During the decade from 


cupations continued at an even pace 
In 1940 the 
had 


proportion of workers 


risen to 


25.2 per cent 


and by 
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1950 it had risen further to 28.9 per 
that this 
figures 


indication 
The 


given in this presentation do not ex 


cent. There is 


trend will continue. 
actly follow the census classification. 
For example, accountants and editors 
have been subtracted from profes 
listed 
Quite possibly not 


sional workers and among 
business workers. 
all managerial workers have a major 
business function In the census, 
stenographers and bookkeepers are 


Here 


subtracted 


classed as clerical workers. 


these workers have been 


from clerical workers and therefore 
the total given for clerical workers is 
smaller than that indicated in the cen 
sus figures. No apology is made for 
is desirable and 


this 


this procedure It 


indeed necessary for analysis. 


However, an explanation is needed 
for those who wish to make detailed 
comparisons with government census 


data 


General Occupational Changes 


The shifts in non-business occupa- 
tions also followed the patterns de 
The 


workers and man 


veloped in previous decades, 
number of farm 
agers decreased sharply showing the 
effect of tech 


mechanization, for in 


startling improved 


niques and 


spite of the decrease in workers, 


farm production increased at what 


seemed to some an alarming’ rate. 


Setting up minimum prices for a cer 
has without 


tain percentage of 


held up the 


par 


doubt number of farm 


workers. If these subsidies are re 


duced Nt dropped the number of 


farm workers would be further re 
duced by the elimination of marginal 
producers 

rhe slight tendency for the propor 
tion of industrial workers to decrease 
that 1940 wa: 


and the 


manifested itself in 


| he 


make up tor 


reversed wat needs 


post-wat non-civilian 
years prob 


Manufae 


far the largest category 


production during war 
ably explains this trend 
turing is by 
of employment with business a not 
agriculture a 


second and 


third. 


too-close 


very poot 


Service workers tended to increase 
slightly in proportion, but household 


workers decreased in numbers and 


proportions at an even higher rate 
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than before. There was a slight de- 
the 
caused by the drop in birth-rate in 
the 1930’s and by the relative drop 
in income for the teaching groups. 
The sharp increase in birth rate in 
the 1940's this trend. 
The only alternate to the employ- 


crease in number of teachers 


will reverse 


ment of sub-marginal workers as 
teachers is a sharp increase in real 
earning power so as to give teaching 
less of a disadvantage in competition 


for able workers. 


Concluding Comment 
It may surprise a few to find 1950 
data presented as “new” in 1954. The 
Bureau of the Census did not release 
its detailed occupational data upon 


which this article is based until late 


in 1953. 
the tremendous problem the bureau 


Only the initiated can grasp 


faces in giving the data to the pub- 
lic even at this date. 

The periodic estimates published by 
the census several times a year are 
not adequate for comparison. They 
are based on a study of 25,000 house- 
hold 200. 


The census taken each decade is based 


interviews—about one in 
on an actual enumeration of all in 


habitants. Moreover the estimates 
only give gross occupational classifi- 
cations. The recent disagreement as 
to the number unemployed as based 
on this sample gives ample evidence 
that the estimates are to be used for 
nothing more than a rough indication 


of possible trends. 
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“Interpretation is a constant and inherent element in bookkeeping and can 
hardly be excluded from the study of the subject . . . The good bookkeeping 


teacher will consider ali the objectives of his course, including that of inter- 


pretation, and so teach that a balance is maintained among these objectives." 


TEACHING INTERPRETIVE 


BOOKKEEPING 


Lewis D. Boynton 


Teachers College of Connecticut 
New Britain, Connecticut 


HE question, “Should we teach 
interpretive bookkeeping to high 


school students ?’’, is heard, not in- 


frequently, at bookkeeping contet 
ences, business education confer 
ences, and in graduate methods 


\ recent article on research 


courses 
related to bookkeeping gives further 
evidence of the interest in interpre 


tive bookkeeping when it. states, 


“Tonne, Copeland, and Crawford 


have presented convincing data and 


illustrative instructional materials in 


support of the need for interpreta 


tive ¢ mphasis interpretation of 


business transactions, interpretation 


of records, interpretation of finan 
cial statements.’”! 
To interpret is to explain. Sine« 


much time in any bookkee ping cours¢ 


is spent having students give the 


meaning of terms: and explain. the 


reason for various procedures, in 
terpretis bookkeeping seems impos 
e 


sible to avoid. Students learn to in 


business 


terpret business transactions, to in 


terpret business forms 


terpret information, to in 


1 he \ are 


taught to explain how different types 


of business transactions aftect the 


balance sheet ind the proht ind loss 
statement It is not, therefore, a 

S } n A So | ' f 
R I 1 Relate H scl I i 
kee trop | ’ , 
teri I 


question of, “Should we teach in 


terpretive bookkeeping but rather, 
can't in the time allowed 


“How far 


since we 


teach them everything, 
should we go in teaching students to 
understand bookkeeping problem: 
and how to analyze and interpret in 
order to determine business actiy 


ity? 
How Much Interpretation? 


Such a question is similar to “How 
much bookkeeping should be learned 
within a year? ‘Two years?” The 
best answer to either question is, “As 
much as is reasonably possible 

Teachers who raise this question 
about interpretive bookkeeping are 
most likely conscientious ones search 
ing for ways of strengthening and 
improving the 1 bookke ( ping courses 
\s such, they deserve a more help 
“Teach as 
W hat are 


COMMNON | roblems in bookkeeping I} 


ful answer than, much as 


reasonably pos ible 
volving interpretation, decision, an 


explanation—problems which 


are not the daily routine of bool 


keeping work which teachers might 
considet fo. COVCTave In high school 


Moving 


comple x, these, in part, 


courses from the simple 
to the more 
might be listed as follow 

1. Can students interpret a choice of 
account title 


/ rv example, why would one Ol 


} 


the following account titlh ” chosen 


as “best” for « stablishing uch a new 


account: freight, freight expens« 


freight and cartage, freight and dra\ 





freight in, delivery expense, 


age, 
freight out, cartage, ete 
2. Can students interpret when new 
accounts should be established 
lor example, 
(a) When is it best to have a 
single expense account for «de 
preciation and when should a 
separate complementary deprec 
ation account be established for 
each asset which depreciates 
(b) When is it best to have a 
separate account for purchases 


returns and purchases allow 


ances? Sales returns and sales 
allowances 


(c) When and why 


account — be 


should a 


petty cash estab 


lished ? 
3 | 
3. Can students explain errors an 
corrections 
4. Can students explain when it 1s 
anothet 


best to have two, tour, o1 


number of multi-columns im jour 


nals 


5. Can students explain when it 1s 


best to establish special journal 


6. Can students explain when it 1s 


best to establish pecial ledge 


7. Can interpret the fun 


tudent 
| 


tion of each tep in the bool eeping 


cyck indsit relationship to each 


other leps 


8. Can students explain the estab 
lishment of a new et of bool 
the choice and kind of bool vith 
ther irious kinds of bookkeeping 
papel 

9. Can student interpret fimaneial 
tatement 

10. Can student interpret written 


report of financial statement 


This list covet many of the com 


mon problems or decisions oc 


illy faced by a vocational bookkeeper 


t+ 
1CLITY 


They are not the daily routine 


itie They call for interpretation, 





The list 
teachers 


decision, and _ thought. 


should indicate for most 
that they are, as previously stated, 
interpretation, at 


Interpretation 


already teaching 
least to some degree 
completely in 


cannot be ignored 


bookkeeping teaching. 


Effect of Teaching Materials 


There is one area of student under- 
standing and interpretation which has 
been infringed upon and weakened as 
bookkeeping 


a result of modern 


teaching materials. Today, with the 
use of workbooks or study guides 
and practice sets, the students are 
constantly being handed tailor-made 
forms and materials. To the extent 
that this makes the 


and learning easier, teachers rightly 


students’ work 


favor their use However, if stu 
dent work is limited only to such 
tailor-made materials, if the student 
always finds the right kind of book 
keeping paper, with the right num 
ber of lines and columns, with the 


headings and account names al 
ready filled in, it is similar to giving 
him problems with the solutions par- 
tially worked out 

To urge that practice and interpre 


tation in choice of account names, 


choice of bookkeeping paper, choice 
of deciding which column in multi 
have what 


journals should 


titles 


column 


account and which accounts 
might be entered under sundries and 
the like, is not just to urge that the 
made more difficult for the 
that 


interpretive 


work be 


student, but it is to urge such 


decision-making, learn 
ing experiences be given to him be 
fore he graduates from a bookkeep 
ing course 

that the 
deeper one moves into the area of 
the 


It should be understood 


interpretation of bookkeeping 
more he is moving into the field of 


accounting. As a_ result, teachers 
wishing to move more strongly into 
the area of interpretive bookkeeping 
than most good high school textbooks 
school students should 


carry high 


first be clear in this objective and 
consider its value in relation to other 
objectives in the course For ex 
ample, by striving for a deeper un- 


derstanding of bookkeeping on the 
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part of students, will the students be 


short-changed on other objectives 
skill building or 
the 


topical areas in the subject matter of 


cutting 
certain 


such as 
down on coverage of 
bookkeeping ? 

If the achievement of other objec 
tives must be weakened or sacrificed 
in order for the student to reach a 
deeper comprehension of the book 
keeping covered, will this be to the 
student’s advantage or disadvantage 
As able 


teachers analyze these questions vari 


in his future employment ? 


ous correct answers will be reached. 
Some will say, “No! My course tor 
my kinds of students is now well-bal 
anced as to objectives.” Others will 
take the opposite view. Perhaps a 
larger group, searching for ways of 
handling individual differences and 
ways of challenging their brighter 
students, will find that they can move 
some of their students deeper into 
the area of interpretive bookkeeping. 
Coupled with the latter two responses 
might be the opinion that, because of 
the predominately vocational nature 
of second year bookkeeping, this ob 
jective should be given more stress 
in the second year. 


Summary 


Interpretation is a constant and 
inherent element in bookkeeping and 
can hardly be excluded from the 
study of the subject. There is a de 
gree of interpretation and analysis 
more accurately de 
The 


good bookkeeping teacher will con 


which may be 


scribed as an accounting: skill. 


sider all the objectives of his course, 
including that of interpretation, and 
so teach that a balance is maintained 


among these objectiv es. 





HAVE YOU IDEAS 
you'd like to see in print? 


Few of our articles come from professional 
writers. We are anxious to consider articles 
from the classroom teacher—secondary, col- 
lege, private school. 

Subject matter articles—bookkeeping, sec- 
retarial subjects, distributive education, are 
always desired. 

Write up your pet ideas and send them to 
The Editor, The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 





TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert a sheet of 
paper vertically, space down 9% single 
spaces from the top, set side margins 
for a 57-space line and begin typing, 
line for line. Keep shift lock depressed 
throughout entire typing. Symbols: “5sp" 
means strike space bar 5 times; "3%" 
means strike %o sign 3 times; etc. 


Line 


1—38sp, 1% 
2—23sp, 7°%, 7sp, 2% 
3—21sp, 10%, 6sp, 2% 
4—21sp, 10%, 5sp, 3% 
5—21sp, 10%, 5sp, 3% 
6—2Isp, 10%, 4sp, 3% 
7—22sp, 9%, 3sp, 4% 
8—23sp, 6%, 4sp, 4% 
9—29sp, 2%, Isp, 4% 
10—24sp, 8%, Isp, 2% 
11—24sp, 9%, Isp, 1% 
12—23sp, 11% 
13—23sp, 6%, Isp, 5% 
14—23sp, 7%, Isp, 5%, 19sp, 8°% 
15—23sp, 8%, Isp, 5%, 1ésp, 2%, Ssp, 
2% 
16—22sp, 10%, Isp, 5%, 14sp, 1%, 12sp, 
1% 
17—22sp, 11%, Isp, 19%, 12sp, 1% 
18—22sp, 12%, Isp, 11%, 6sp, 1%, 12sp, 
1% 
19—22sp, 12%, 19sp, 2%, 8sp, 2% 
20—20sp, 14%, 21sp. 8% 
21—17sp, 18% 
22—15sp, 22% 
23—9sp, 29% 
24—9sp, 29% 
25—9sp, 30% 
26—10sp, 29% 
27—10sp, 30% 
28—I11sp, 28% 
29—12sp, 26%, Isp, 2% 
30—5sp, 3%, 7sp, 4%, 4sp, 13%, 2sp, 
4% 
31—3sp, 4%, Isp, 5%, 8sp, 2%, 
3%, 7sp, 7% 
32—2sp, 5%, Isp, 7%, 5Ssp, 6%, 7sp, 
10% 
33—Isp, 6%, Isp, 20%, 6sp, 10% 
34—6%, 5sp, 16%, Isp, 8% 
35—4%, Isp, 13%, 12sp, 7% 
36—3%, 14sp, 7%, 15sp, 6% 
37—20sp, 2%, 18sp, 6% 
38—4 Isp, 6% 
39—42sp, 6% 
40—43sp, 5% 
41—44sp, 3%, Isp, 2% 
42—44sp, 2%, Isp, 3%, 
43—46sp, 5%, Isp, 5% 
44—45sp, 11% 
45—46sp, 8% 
46—47sp, 5% 
47—48sp, 2°% 


3sp, 


4sp, 3% 


The design constructed by following 
the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 
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By merely exposing a pupil to generalized knowledges and skills, 
there is no assurance that social learnings result. However, by 
aiming specifically for social learnings as the outcomes of in- 
struction, educational progress can be expected. 


SOCIAL LEARNINGS IN BUSINESS LAW 


M:' JRE than seventy years ago, the 
late Oliver Wendell Holmes, one 
of the leading jurists in America, 
stated in the opening chapter of his 
magnificent work, The Common Law, 
that “the life of the law has not been 


logic; it has been experience.” In 
our teaching, we have been prone for 
too long a time to rely on logic rathet 
than on experiential situations. 
Aiming at experiential learning 
rather than mere logical instruction 


is particularly important if we make 


life adjustment our educational goal, 


if we try to develop our pupils into 
socially competent citizens who un 
derstand the why and wherefore of 
law, who appreciate the need for law 
and order, and who are aware of the 
reciprocal relationship of one’s rights 
and one’s obligations. 
adjust 
affect 
This 


question deserves our consideration, 


How do the goals of life 


ment and_ social competency 


our teaching of business law ? 


for it is only by studying ‘the impact 
of any philosophy on classroom prac 
tices that educational change can re 
sult Failure to do so spells a con 
tinuation of the age-old dichotomy 


between theory and practice. 


Law Was Made for Man 
In the first place, law can be re- 
duced to a _personalized-experience 
basis from which flow generalizations 
as guides to daily conduct, rather 
than consisting of a precise logical 
outline into which details fit step by 
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1. David Satlow 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


step (and sub-step by sub-step). For 
reference, we can set 
up the that Law 
for Man, not that Man was made fot 


our frame of 


lictum was made 


Law. 


Directed Social Learning Is the Goal 

In the second place, we can make 
social learning the goal, rather than 
a by product of the educational proce 
ess. Where 


terminology and nomenclature 


social learning is. the 
goal, 
are made subservient, and are de-em 


Mere 


are discarded in 


phasized marks of erudition 


favor of functional 
learning on a personalized basis. The 
ability to list a i 


requisites of a negotiable instrument 


given number of 


or the facility in enumerating the 
provisions of the fourth section of 
the Statute of Frauds, or the juggling 
of technical terms with equanimity 
will not assure per se the proper 
functioning of principles of law in a 
given personal situation 


We 


learning ; 


incidental 
had to 


learn 


cannot rely on 


recourse must be 
directed learning. Incidental 


ing is too vague and too remot 


There is no educational justification 
in assuming that the inferences will 
be juxtaposed or paraphrased sub 


consciously from the impersonal 
classroom generalizations to the per 
sonalized social learnings needed 
for functional use in everyday living. 

Opportunities for personalized sit 
uations that call for specific conclu 
as to What would you do? on 


S1ions 


the part of the pupil abound on all 


side S The se are to be ir luded In 


not merely injected into—the daily 


work The conclusions are the so 
cial learnings which the pupil will 
home and use in the course of 


And it ts 


situations 


take 
family discussions through 
their daily 


that these 


use in. social 
items can rightly be called 
social learnings 

pupil to 
kills, 


Sor ial 


By merely exposing a 


generalized knowledges and 
that 


there is no assurance 


learnings result. However, by aim 


ing specifically for social learnings 
as the outcomes of instruction, edu 


can be expected 


cational progress 


Suggested Specific Social Learnings 


In what follows, the reader 1s 
offered 


should be 


social learnings that 
of the 


specihe 
reasonable outcome 
study of law. The listing is by no 
means exhaustive. For example, the 
following basic outcomes of the study 
included 


of business law were not 


the danger of around a 


check 


the implications of 


carrying 
blank 


acting i CO 


bearing a endorsement, 


maker on a loan, or the invalidation 
of a bequest if the beneficiary is also 


will The 


repre 


an attesting witness to a 
treatment is confined to fairly 
sentative social learnings taken from 
the general introduction to law, and 
from contracts, sales, bailments and 


insurance. The reader is at liberty 
to add to the list and to adapt these 
items to his own local situation and 
to the syllabus governing his work in 


law. 





The Law and You 
1, Law i 


ing the thinking of human beings 
? \\ } 


an evolutionary process, reflect 


and obligation one of 


ave right 


our obligations is to re rights of 


other 


spect the 
peo le 
“common sense’ 


law is not what 


but rather what custom and prece 
tatite 
liffer 


individual desires the 


pres ribe 


among the various states 
enactment 
(con 


council 


1 1 
legisiator 


he can urge hi 
} 

enator, assemblyman, or 

! 

| legislation 


nrroduce sucl 


individual has a right to his day 


he settlement of any busi 
challenge 


legislature to e 


il may 1 court) 


rislation 

feel that a jude 
interpreting the law, the per 
have 


a higher court t 


ent on the matter in dispute 


pon whom a summons o1 


ved mu appear in court at 


in the court ordet 
reluse to testi é wil 
held in 
lefendant who fails t 
} trial 


uinst him 


contempt ot court 


appear in 


tiie d et ofr will have 


| default entered a 


Entering Into Contracts 


and action since 


ind 


i: oa 
anh Gone 


depend on ads 


ertisement since 
otter 
| advertising rise above the law 


will good-will 
lealer resorts to untruthful ad 


It, at build up 


the consumers will avoid doin 


him, and the Better Business 


xercise di ciplinary measure 


have attached 


dealing 


individual lence 


to enter mt 


failure t 
protect 
that 


the 


ceptance t mly when 


actual 


ment of an option will 


t the offeror will not withdraw 


within a specified period of time 


prudent busine man will arrang 


option agreement) te have the Oj 
plicable toward (he purchase 


himself of the 


price 
decide to avail 
hould know with whom he 
gardl of the 
is under age or 
difficulty 
him lf 


return the goods; if 


person’s ap 
mentally 


incompetent, there will be in col 


he contract price trom 


luxury, he may 


i necessity, only a reasonable value 


be collected 
W her 
ld 


dealing with a minor, the parent 


ign the agreement 


2? Minor lack 


However, they are 


hou 
contractual « 
still 
their torts and for criminal acts 

3, The what is illegal 


with the times places). That is 


ipacity 


may 
accountable for 
concept ol varies 


(and 
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illegal which the law specifically designates 
as illegal 

24. Gambling is often the cause of crime 
An otherwise respectable citizen embarks 
on a when he finds him 
self funds as a result of 


his week’s earnin 
rs 


career of 


without 


crime 
losing 
s through gambling 

leisurely 
life of racketeers who flourish on gambling 
and who manage to spread a pattern of 


yg 
makes possible the 


Gambling 


corruption in politics and government 
26. Usury 


harks” 


Dealings with “loa. 
frequent) at the 


is illegal 
place 


one very 


mercy Olt gangsters 


27. One need not deal with “loan sharks.’ 


Many bank “small 


ments, whose regulated by 


have loans” depart 


rates are law 
building-and-loan 


banks, 


In addition, there are 


associations, industrial and pawn 


whose rates are considerably below 


th 
} 


brokers 


those of 


rR If the 


e loan-sharl 
business or profession is 

for which a license is required, there’ 
reason for such requirement 
is assured of 
tate certihes 
fied to 
to live 


licensed 


special protection 
that a 
pursue his 


person 1s 


calling. There is 


and property in dealing with un 


practitioners 


29, entering into an illegal contract cart 


with it the possibility of criminal prose 


cution 
“Tndiar 


1 
ath 


not 


encourTrave 
der carefully before 1 
gift has heen 


since, once a 


winot he recovered 


of difficulties arising, 


higher price than anticipated 


other 


must 


charge l, and party consent 


to do 


agreed 


either promise 
to the 


party sign a 


omething in additi 


earlier iob or have the ot} 


statement that | will | 


idditional compensation 


32. Even if the contract is of the type 


is enforceable if oral, have it reduced te 


writing and signed by the party making 


the promise, for then there will be no dis 


pute as to what was agreed upon 
33. «df mebod) promises to pa anotl 


per on’'s debt, get that 
1,If you 


or 1 


promise in 
install 


writin: 
want to built-in cl 
our apartment, get 


irrors int 
landlord’s written consent in advance 
! 


uch installation—and for their re 
any time in the future 


ure that you read every 
you sign it 

highly 
quently, don’t enter 
check 


time to use a 


technical 
contract 


36. The law i 
nto any 
attorne 


lawver is befor 


less you with your 


best trouble 
develops 
bind 


certain 


38, Since the written word is more 
ing than the 
that 


into the 


spoken word, make 
written 
that all 


writing 


all earlier oral promises are 


written agreement, and 


subsequent promises are reduced t 
and signed by the other party 


39, Keep a copy of every contract you 


sign 
410. Many 


want to 


assignable. If you 
right t select the 
you would like to deal, 


statement that 


contracts are 
exercise the 
whom 


person with 


include in the contract a 
“the performance of the obligations under 
be assigned by one 


other 


cannot 
without the 
to this contract.” 


the contract 
party consent of the 


party 
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41. If you become an assignee of a claim, 
yourself by having the 


the assignment 


can 
debtor notified of 
42. The best form of notice is 
“registered mail 
43. If 


ceas¢ d, 


you protect 


sent by 


return receipt requested.’ 


one 


claim anv ce 


with 


have a against 
file it at the 
or with the public administrator 
44. Even though 
than 
Consequently, weigh the 

money to that of ac 
of debts 


not know the 


you 
once surrogat: 
is more de 
handle 


value ot 


actual money 


sirable checks, it is safer to 


{ hec ks 


accepting epting 


checks in settlement 


If vou do credit standing 


person with whom you are dealing, 


consider the desirability of a certified check 
over actual settlement of a con 
tract or 
46. Since 


or strikes ma 


money in 
claim 
materials 


shortages of critical 


your out 
that 
that 


materials or a 


prevent carrying 


certain include 


efttect 


a contract, make you 


a stipulation to the “should a 


shortage of critical strike 


prevent the manufacture or delivery of the 


articles on the promised date he seller 


will be excused fron this con 
In the 


kind, vou 


pertorming 


tract.” absence of a clause of thi 


ponsible 


will be res nonetheless 


failure to carry out the pre 


the contract 

47, Since anv material alterati 
void the contract, 

+] 


tract will 


hat the change is signed | 


pat 
ate agreement) or initialed 
party (if it’s an alteration on 
original contract) 


Instead of 


throug] 


suing, t1 ettle 


court, arbitration or some 


re planning 
Start suit as 


six-year period pass all too 


If a owes you 


person 
written acknowledgement of 


1. Bankruptcy discharges obligations 


existing contracts However, people 


value their reputation honor thei 


even though these were 


ruptcy. 


52. If-an order for goods amounts 


or over, get a written conhrmati 


tur customer 


Buying Goods 


53. Know with whom you are d 


purchase something fron 
find that the 
claim the 


offered 


ma 


only to true owner 


rived to re irticle 


54. If 


of sale of a 


you are a choice a 


given article, buy it 

proval” rather than “with return privilege 
55. In buy 
dealer, buy them | 3. destinatior 


I hit ne point 


anything you 


ing goods trom an out-ol-town 
rather 
Al ‘ 
If a dealer 
didn’t order, 
will be required to 


don't use it; otherwise you 


pay 
speaking, 


for it 


57. Since, generally once 
parted with the goods, they are ne 
check the 
one who is about t 1y gor n 


98. If you have 


standing 


yours 
ccount 
an opportunit examine 
what you are about to purchase, do s« 


later 


you 


cannot make any claims about ob 


vious defects which any cursory inspection 
would have disclosed 


(Contunued 
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What is the status of business or- 
ganization and management in the 
secondary school? 


BUSINESS 


MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


By Morris E. Hurley, Acting Dean of the College of 
Business Administration, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 











* New York, and three Business Education Graduates: 
Gordon H. Bradbury, Gerald M. Johnson, and Carol B. 























































URING the spring of 1953, the economic organiza 
tion and management class at Syracuse University 
made a study of the status of business management and 
organization courses in the secondary schools of New 
York State. 
590 New York State high schools selected on a random 


basis from the full list of schools having business 


A. six page questionnaire was mailed to 


teachers. A total of 182 returns, 31 percent was ré 
ceived within 30 days after mailing. (A more detailed 
summary report of the survey data and findings may 
be obtained by JourNaAL readers simply by addressing 
postcard request to Morris E. Hurley, Acting Dean and 
Associate Professor, College of Business Administra 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York.) 
Briefly, the survey indicates 1) that the business man 
agement and organization course is now established in 
the curriculum of about half of the New York State 
high schools studied, about 15 percent, and 2) that 
much room still exists for experimentation and improv: 
ment in teaching methods and materials used in preset 


tation of this basic business course 


Should the Course Be Given? 


Slightly more than half of the teachers responding 
considered the course “desirable and feasible’ for stu 
dents who wili not go on to college; one-fourth con 
sidered desirable but not feasible with “current ma 
terials.” Although many admitted such a course would 
be desirable for those planning to enter college, they 
recognize the problem of displacing or replacing othet 
courses ith priority in the program. 
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Objectives of the Course 
High school teachers were ‘asked to rate 14 objectives 
commonly sought through the offering of a business 
management and organization course as “very impo! 
tant” (2 points), “fairly important” (1 point), or “not 
important” (O points ) The average scoring was 1.32, 
one-third of the way from “fairly important” to “very 


important,” as follows 


Rani Objective Avera } 
] \cquaint tudent wit! the role f bu i¢ the 
economy and ciety 17 
2, Acquaint students with major art of busine 1.4 
\cquaint students with wa in which business organi 
zatior function 1.38 
1. Encourage discussion problem-questior cla 
é, 1 39 


members of a grouy 


5. Acquaint students with the nature of various jobs in 
industry and commerce 1.3 
6. Develop business vocabulary 1.34 
7. Explain the working of the “individual enterprise” 
tem : 1.3] 
8. Acquaint students with uses of major tools of busin 1.2; 
9. Develop problem-solving ability in business area 1,2 
10. Develop economics principles that relate to busine 
enterprise ; 1.17 
11. Serve as an instrument for career coun eling on in 
individual basis 1.02 
12. Present a storehouse of business facts in known place 
lor reterence use 85 
13. Build up a fund of facts about busine 0.83 
14. Study business history for lessons that apply in modern 
0.60 


industry 


Whereas 95 teachers rated the top “role of business” 


item as “very important” and but 2 rated it as “not 


it! 

portant,” only 5 rated the anchor “history lesson” item 
as “very important” and 56 rated it as “not important” 
in this course. ‘The first 11 items in the list cited above 


are endorsed by responding teachers as course objectives 












Major Sections in the Course 
Teachers were asked to rate 11 major sections some 
times found in the course in a manner similar to that 
used above. The average scoring was 1.23, one quarter 
of the way from “fairly important” to “very important,” 


as follows: 





Rank 





Mayor Section Average Score 
1. The basic elements of business, eg production, market 
ing, finance errs 
The basic tools of business, eg bookkeeping, arithmetic 
Business and public policy, eg social responsibility of 
busine ind the relations of business and government 
Problems in taxation and insurance pahigts 
Importance noting that “people” play roles within 
business organization pike wees 
Competition and risk, eg monopoly, business cycles 
Development of business problem-solving ability, eg 
how to analyze a case problem dealing with the issues 
controuting a specific firm 
Interdepartmenta! relationships within an organization, 
eg a sales decision should take into account the interests 
of production and finance as well 
some objectives of busines 
change and progress in economic and 


(Conclusion, eg 
Introduction, eg 


social lite 


Selected problem areas, eg agriculture, foreign trade, 


public utilities 
Whereas 73 teachers rated the top “basic elements of 


business” item as “very important” and but 1 rated it as 


“not important,” only 17 rated the anchor “selected 


problem areas” item as “yery important” and 41 rated 


it as “not important.” 


Topics in the Course 


The same procedure was used to rate topics in a busi 
ness management and organization course. The average 
scoring of 22 topics was 1.16, one-sixth of the way from 


“fairly important” to “very important,” as follows: 





Topi é lverage Score 





Rank 


Human relations in business ; pa te , tas 
Legal organization 5. aa 
Personnel and industrial relations ; + » bee 
Public relations in businéss ..,.......... : 1.42 
Relation of business activity to over-all economic and 
social life . : a> een : 

Relations of business and government . 

Fundamental concepts of capitalism 

Social responsibilities of business 

Marketing and advertising 

Finance Pere ee ge” F 

Role of government in economic life 

Transportation 

tookkeeping 

Budgets ‘ ; ; 

Some objectives of business 

Reports eos oeeee esos vee 

Growth and development of the individual firm 

Policy formulation 

Change and progress in business 

Production management 

Administrative organization 

Numerical data 








Ninety-two teachers rated the topic “human relations 
in business” as “very important” and but 3 rated it as 


“not important.” Only 10 rated the anchor topic “nu 


merical data” as “very important” while 39 rated it as 


“not important” in this course. 


Course Data 
Forty eight per cent of the schools responding offer 
a course in the field being surveyed. In three-fourths of 
these schools the course is called “business management” 
or “business management and organization.” Most of 
the courses are on a one-semester basis, meeting five 
times weekly; the students are seniors and juniors; 


average class size twenty-three. Those answering the 
questionnaire consider twenty students as an optimum 
class size for this course. In almost half of the schools 
giving the course, enrollment has increased in recent 
years in proportion to the total number of students in 


business courses. 


Teaching Methods and Materials 


The discussion method is utilized almost half of class 
time ; the lecture method and various aids and techniques, 
including the use of projects, movies, field trips, panels, 
and speakers were mentioned. Pamphlet materials sup 
plied by the state and federal departments of commerce, 
newspaper and magazine articles are among the teaching 


materials used. 


Examinations 
used each 
( bye Cc 


Five types of examination questions art 
semester according to those teachers surveyed. 
tive, multiple-choice examination items are regarded as 
of “major importance” by three-fourths of those re 
sponding. Almost the same number classify essay type 


examination questions as equally important. 


Editorial Note 

This survey is recognized as a limited area, limited 
response survey. Nevertheless, it provided an oppor 
tunity for students to explore an area of business educa 
tion in which they were interested. The experience of 
setting up the questionnaire, circularizing it, analyzing 
the returns, and attempting to come to some conclusions 
is beneficial student experience 

However, does this survey, limited though it is, stress 
a situation which should be disturbing to teachers of 
business education? Should business organization and 
management disappear from our curriculum? Business 
organization and management can be a live course be 
cause business activities surround the high school student 
Isn’t it something of an indictment that business teachers 
seem often to be unable to capitalize on the natural teach 
ing materials that confront them in every magazine, 
newspaper, and community for such a course and com 
plain instead that teaching materials are unsatisfactory 
Limited surveys of this type emphasizing the trends in 
specific areas may be of more service to the local teacher 


than national surveys. 
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YES, THEY PROOFREAD, 


PART II 


LeRoy A. Brendel 


Beverly High School, Beverly, Massachusetts 


— ICATION of pupil be 
havior towards proofreading is 
best attained through positive rather 
than negative approaches. In_ the 
March issue of this magazine various 
devices for creating pupil desire to 
develop the skill of proofreading, as 
well as numerous techniques to effect 
carry-over of skills and knowledges 
between the [:nglish and business ed 
ucation departments were outlined. 

In Part II, additional techniques 
and procedures in the development 
will be 


of proofreading skill pre 


sented. 
Transcription Study Guides 


Stenographers and secretaries do 


not have unfamiliar or “new” mate 
rial dictated to them daily since the 
vocabulary of both the business and 
the dictator soon become standardized 
and familiar to the stenographer or 
secretary. Such a situation, however, 


cannot be simulated to any great de- 


A Secretary Proofreading Her Own 
Material in the Typewriter by the 
Paper-Bail Method and Two Bookkeep- % 
ers Using the Copyholder-Proofreader 
Method of Proofreading. 
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gree in the classroom since the ulti 
mate placement of the pupils upon 
graduation is uncertain However, 
even with job-placement indefinite, it 
is unfair, unnatural, and unpedagogi 
cal to dictate “new,” unfamiliar mate 
rial to the pupils day after day fort 
transcription. 

Therefore, to familiarize the pupil 
somewhat with the material to be 
dictated and transcribed, Tvranscrip 
Study 115 in 
number) have been carefully built 


dictated and 


tion Guides (about 


around inaterial to be 


transcribed. 


“Planning, from the teacher's point of 
view, must be year-round, yet part of 
each day's work; must interweave the 
work of both the English and business 
education departments; and must include 
specific methods in the best procedures 
of proofreading." 


Part 1, Vocabulary 


part of the study guide in 


Phis 
cludes words and phrases taken from 
letters to be dictated and transcribed 
Shorthand pu 


the following day 


study the correct spelling and 


] 
pus 


meaning of each word as well as pra 


tice shorthand outlines for the words 
Part Il, l/ sage 
Included are five to seven sentences 
emphasizing : 
a. Punctuation 
b. Representation of numbers 
(words or figures ) 
Spelling (hyphens, apostrophes, 
etc, ) 
Word usage (homonyms, anto 
nyms, ete.) 


\t least 


from each of the 


one transcription ‘‘de 
mon” letters 
dictated and transcribed. 


three 


to be 


Since a minimum of letters 


is dictated daily for transcription, 


each at a different rate (60, 70, 80 


wpm, for example) to provide for in 


dividual differences, at least three of 





the sentences are directly based on 
The 
pupil, therefore, knows that some 
in both Parts I and II there is 


help, and he is motivated to do his 


the succeeding day’s dictation 
where 


best, 

Although designed especially for 
pupils in transcription, these Study 
Guides, with some teaching varia 
tions, can be used just as effectively 
for non-shorthand pupils 

Remedial Study Guides 

\s a follow-up, the transcription 
teacher, over a period of four to six 
weeks, keeps sentences containing et 
made by the pupils in their 


These 


duplicated and handed to 


rors 


transcripts sentences with 


errors ar 
all pupils for re-proofreading. 
In addition to providing another 
4 


opportunity for remedial teaching, 


these sentences build up good rapport 
between the teacher and the pupils. 


feel sometimes (unfortu 


Pupil 


SONNE Cases with good 


nately, in 


cause) that teachers are ‘‘walking 


textbooks,” who “dream up” or copy 


these so-called typical “demons” from 
books Such an attitude results in 
pupils giving only superficial, busy 
their homework 


work attention § to 


However, a study guide containing 
the errors made by the pupils them 
selves makes teaching materials for 
the pupils real and lifelike—not text 
bookish, Such a study guide too fut 


ther meets the individual needs of the 


pupils, and gives the pupils real evi 
dence of teacher-interest in their diffi 
culties 

Methods Used in Proofreading 
@ Paper-Bail Method. This 


used before the 


basic 
method 1s work is 
removed from the typewriter. In this 
method the pupil follows the type 
written line with a pencil held along 


bail 


across the line, th pupil checks line 


the paper Moving the pencil 
by line, turning up the cylinder as 
each line of material is proofread. 

reason the 


If, however, for some 


work is removed from the machine 
before proofreading, a colored plas 
tic ruler or cardboard is used to take 
the place of the paper bail, moving 
it down the paper, line for line, as 
the work is proofread, 

To help individual pupils to learn 


to proofread, the teacher, while pu 
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pils are working at their typewrit- 
ers, is “working the floor,” follow 
ing up their proofreading as soon as 
it is finished. This practice permits 
the teacher to individualize proof 
reading difficulties and at the same 
time to do remedial teaching ‘“‘on the 
spot.” 

e A method often used by typists 


in offices is one in which typewritten 


work is handed to a fellow employee 


to check. Sucha practice can be ef 
fectively simulated in the classroom. 
After each pupil-typist has proofread 
his own work, he hands it to another 
pupil-typist, who then makes any 
necessary corrections in the margins, 
preferably with pen ora colored pen 
cil, 

In using this proofreading method 
in the classroom, however, pupils are 
not permitted to re-insert their work 
in the typewriter for correction of 
errors 

This particular technique has two 


(1) 


pointed out before, often looks only 


points in its favor: A pupil, as 


for correct words when proofread 
ing his own work; but in proofread 


ing another’s work, he looks for 


? 


errors; (2) a pupil, more chagrined 


by another pupil’s finding an error 
than by a teacher’s finding the same 


error, 18 prompted to “save face” by 


more careful proofreading before 
passing his work to another pupil for 
final checking. 

© Proofreader-Copyholder Method 
A very common office practice is a 
method requiring two people, one of 
whom (the copyholder) reads aloud 
original manu 


from the copy or 


SK ript while the other (the proof 


reader) follows the copy _ being 
checked 

To simulate this practice in the 
classroom, the teacher, as .copyholder, 
At times 
a pupil replaces the teacher to enabl 
the latter to 


dividual pupils know 


reads aloud to the pupils. 


determine whether in 


what to look 


for while proofreading 


To do an effective job of reading, 


Numbers Diction 


12 Twelve 


123 One 
1234 Twelve 

1,234 One 
345 Twelve three 
123,456 One twenty-three 
34,567 One 
12,345,678 Twelve three 
123,456,789 One twenty-three 


twenty-three 
thirty-four 

two thirty-four 

I forty-five 


two thirty-four 
forty-five six seventy-eight 


the copyholder must observe several 
techniques for the benefit of the 
proofreader : 

1. Read at an even pace to give the 
proofreader time to check the copy 
carefully. 

2. Stop reading when the proof 
reader indicates a correction is in or 
der. 

3. Spell out unusual proper names 
and terms. 

4. Read all punctuation marks. 

5. Read. figures carefully and 
clearly. 
capitals, 


6. Indicate paragraphs, 


quotation marks, parentheses, and 
symbols (per cent, ampersand, num 
ber, etc. ). 

7 Enunciate s’s clearly. 

8. Indicate 


phenation. 


possessives and hy 
The proofreader, to do an effective 
job of. proofreading, must observ 
certain techniques : 
1. Use 


cardboard, 


a colored plastic ruler ot 


moving it down line for 


line as he checks the work. 


2. Read slowly—word for word 


for sense, as well as for accuracy 


> 


3. Indicate errors in margin neat 


est the errors 

}. Question anything not cleat 

5. Make no changes without ap 
proval of copyholder. 

To save time and to help the proof 
reader understand clearly what is be 
meant by the 


ing read and 


g 
holder, punctuation marks and_ sta 


COpy 


tistical COps (set in Roman type 


below) are usually read in abbre 


viated form (set in /talics below): 


Exclamation Poin 
Hypher 

Semicolot 
Quotation Marks 
Single 
Parentheses 
Ampersand 


Ouotatior 


The 


tistical copy is to double figures and 


practice in proofreading sta 


to use comma divisions whenever 


possible as shown be low 


tour fitty-six 
six seventy eight 
eighty-nine 


four fitty-six seven 
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A cipher is referred to as an O 
(pronounced oh) or zero 
For numbers that are repeated, use 


the word “twice.” For numbers ap 


pearing three or more times, use 


“three umes,” “four times,” et 


Four twenty-six twice 


seventy-five three 


time 


Tw point sixty-six (use “point” t 
“decimal’’) 
wo slant eighty-five 


‘4 mh 
dcdiagonai ) 


(use “slant’’ for 


read all 


the digits in the first number of the 


For consecutive numbers, 
series, but only the last two digits 
of the remaining numbers. 
195¢ 


1951 
19 


Nineteen fifty, fift 


en O one three, fc 


two 


The copyholder must always indi 
‘ate th presence of a decimal point 
by the word “point” ; otherwise, what 
he is reading and what he means may 
be misinterpreted by the proofreadet 
For example, 
“le545 


( pause ) 


if the copyholder reads 


“one twenty-three 


forty-five .” the proofread # 

seeing 123.00 
$5.00 on the copy, assumes 

the 


sets ¢ f 


copvhold r means two separate 
figures, and 


detect 


not 


the 


one set, 


does not erro! If, in 
the “one 


the 


copyholder reads 
point 


clearly 


twenty-three forty-five.” 


proofreader understands th 
intent of the copyholder 

Verifving totals by addition is an 
excellent 


device for che king accut 


acy of figures on statistical copy. If 
the columns of hgures on the original 
totaled, 


Opy may be checked by add 


copy al the accuracy of the 
typist’s 
ing the columns on the typed copy on 
a listing machine and checking th 
totals against the totals on the original 
Copy. 

Summary 


iver 


sponsibility for proofreading his own 


typist must accept the re 
work and should automatically proof 


APRII 


754 


read every piece of work he does. 
This ability to detect errors 
skill 


iwareness, alertness, 


espe 
cially one’s own—is a that in 
volves and in 
terest. 

alert 
and interest is a teacher prob 


best 


Developing this awareness, 
ness, 


lem, solved through positive 


rather than negative approaches 


Planning, from the teacher's point of 
view, must be year-round, yet part of 
each day’s work ; must interweave the 
work of both the English and bust 
ness education departments ; and must 
include specific methods in the best 
procedures of proofreading. 

To be otherwise, the job of teach 


ing proofreading is being neglected 





SOCIAL LEARNINGS 


IN BUSINESS LAW 


(Continued from page 292 


SY Despite the doctrine otf caveat emptor 


many businessmen will accept returns by 


However, they do thi 
legally 


customers 
they 
rather 


cause are required 
but 
goodwill of 


60. While 


makes it possible tor 


because they wish t 
their customers 
the 


you 


buying on installment plan 


of the article while you are 


making sucl 


the danger of 
should be 
find yourself 
ments, the article may be 
1 [x ssible loss of all 
61 Betore 
or neighbor 
il bill 
ord 


considered carefull 


unable to complete the pa 


confiscated, witl 


payment mace 


buying an article from a friend 


nvestigate whether a condi 


tor sale or a chattel mortga 


rainst the 


re j 
on re article i he public 


filing office 
62. Beware of “as i 
(other than 


rant warranty 


companies these sales 


Entering Into Bailments 
Watcl the 
while 
Ince the 


e tor 


belongin tl] 
examining a contet 
torekeepet will 


them 


—_—_> —> > 


lend vour car to a friend of 


64. If 


neighbor, and the car 


you 
becomes involved in 
find yourself sued for 


an accident, you may 


damages resulting 


hitch-hiker, 
car, 


65. If you “give a lift” to a 
and he gets hurt 


sued for the 


while in your you 


can be personal injuries sus 


tained by him 


Buying Insurance Protection 


66. Before paying any claims, insurance 


companies recently have been insisting on 


base on which 


hould 


each person 


replacement value is the 


the fire been 


she uld 


determine 


insurance have 


[x lic 
onseque ntly 


ine his pol 


written ( 
carefully to 


exXal ci 


irrying enough msurancee 


( “ex te nded covcerawe : 1 
very slight its benefit 


68. There are 


con pared i 


rave dangers in permitting 


urance polic 


obile 


and your ¢ in an 


i life in to lap Cc 


69. If vour autor not covered by 


nsurance ccident, 

our 
jewelry, camera usical 
hould be 


means of floater 


ind luggag insured 


against theft b 


instruments 


aad 
policies 


—_—_> —_> > 


The Miniieils in 
“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 
—_> —_—-> —>- 


ften wished 


THE JOURNAI feature 


lany of readers eard thi 


our 


—— 


—_—_> —- > 


tion 


their que ‘ 


interest to all 


— ee 
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Sweden has invited the International Society 
to hold the Economics Course for 1955 in 


Sweden . 
making pions! 


THE 1953 
INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMICS 
COURSE 


PART II 


Dorothy H. Veon 


The Pennsylvania State University 
State College, Pennsylvania 


UKING the International Eco 

nomics course ten lectures on eco 
nomics and commerce were scheduled 
to be given by distinguished profes 


As the 


lectures were in Italian, the following 


sors from Italian universities, 


are excerpts taken from some of the 


translations 


e The 
Italy,” 

Nicola Garrone, 
a libertarian banking system was in 
In fact, all the bank 

perfect 
In 1926 


the unification of the banks of issue 


Banking Organization in 


was presented by Professor 


From 1860 to 1926 


force in Italy. 
ing 
liberty 


activities operated at 


with no limitations 


was decided by granting the service 
of issue only to the Bank of Italy, 
which regulated the collection of the 
deposits and the protection of the 
savings with a double series of meas 
ures. 

The Banking Amendment of 1936 
was a real banking code covering the 
entire banking organization of the 
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. » Several Americans are already 


country; it was concerned with the 


activities of all the concerns and 


credit establishments of any kind 
(corporations and private businesses, 
individual or co-partnership — busi 
nesses) and the working of any or 
dinary or specialized bank. 


The Bank of 


from a share company into an estab 


Italy was changed 
lishment of public right; its legal 
structure was changed; its functional 
activity was modified by the increase 
of the monetary function which is 
an exclusive characteristic of a bank 
of issue; while, on the other hand, 
its credit function was confined only 
to the checking of the other banks. 
Substantially the banking system of 
Italy has remained the same as that 
of 1926 


changes and new regulations. 


except for some slight 


Bandet 


tini discussed “The Present Structure 


@ Professor Pierfrancesco 
of Salaries and Its Reflection Upon 


Business Management.” <An_ overt 
was made of labor costs in the 
last 


decided 


View 


Italian industries during the 


twenty-five years. A very 


structural change occurred in Italy 


Some of the Participants Visiting a 
Pottery Plant in Italy 


which affected the dynamics of labor 
Chis 


result of (a) procedures 


costs. change was brought 
about as a 
used to negotiate minimum salaries ; 
(b) concessions to workers with re- 
gard to special indemnities to guar 
antee them a certain durability of 
income; and (c) an in 


their real 


crease in the “social charges”’ and the 
different ways in which some of these 


charges are distributed. 


During 
Activ 


e “The Venetian Merchant 


the Centuries of His Greatest 
ity” was the title of the lecture pre 


sented by Professor Gino Luzzato. 


Among the merchant-cities 


which elevated the Italian civilization 


great 


between the thirteenth century and 
the beginning of the fourteenth cen 
tury, Venice, more than any other, 
acquired its fortune by means of its 
commercial activity. Until the middle 
of the fourteenth century Venice had 
limited its territorial domination to 
the islands around the lagoon, from 
which could be secured only salt, fish, 
and a few fruits and vegetables, but 
not the materials needed by a large 
population continually being added to 
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by a strong influx of foreigners. 


Moreover, its dependent relations 
with the Byzantine dominion, until 
the tenth century, and its friendship 
towards the various powers in the Po 
valley had attributed to it the function 
of a mediator between the richest and 
most civilized countries of the East 
and those of central Europe 

It is 
nomic activity was carried on from 
Venice 


other commercial city, especially with 


therefore obvious that eco 


much more than from any 
reference to international commerce 
This great commercial predominance 
is well shown in the political constitu 
the 


festations of Venetian life. 


tion as well as in other mani 


© A very illuminating lecture was 
presented by Professor Libero Lenti 
Balance of Pay 


on “The Italian 


ments.”” The structure of Italian pro 
ductive activities clearly shows the 
country’s economic relations with 
countries abroad. Thus, imports con 
sist mainly of raw materials to be 
processed and then exported as fin 
ished products; other imports are 
those needed to complete the supply 
the 


These raw mate 


of essential requirements of 
Italian population. 
rials, with which Italy cannot dis 
pense, are paid for with the earnings 
obtained from processing the foreign 
raw materials which are sold abroad 
as finished products and also by ex 
porting natural luxuries produced in 
Italy. 


on foreign 


In other words, Italy works 


account and with the 
sums earned by this work she main 
tains a large part of her population. 

The value of imports has always 
been and still is considerably above 
that of exports. Formerly, interna 
tional payments were balanced by the 
i.e., the in 
(the 


tourist trade proceeds, the excess of 


so-called invisible items; 


come obtained from. services 


freight rates received over those 
pai 1) and by the income from labor 
(emigrant remittances) curtailed by 
the excess of interest on capital paid 
abroad over that received. 
The 


tained in the balance-sheet of foreign 


examination of the data con 


exchange lead to some remarks on 
Italy’s present foreign currency sit 
uation which offers the same charac 


APRIL, 1954 


teristics as does the European situ 
ation. The 
heavy deficit to the dollar side. The 
lecturer stated that thanks to 
UNRRA, ERP, and U.S.A. govern 
deficit 
Sut now that 


account closes with a 


ment donations, this has 
hitherto been covered. 
the aid is reduced in absolute amount 
and is assigned for different put 
poses, the problem of Italy’s foreign 
relations must be reconsidered, plac 
ing the problem of its balance of pay 
the her 
productive economy as a whole, 


The 


sential 


ments within wider one of 


lecturer summarized the “es 


features of Italy’s economic 


structure (inadequate capital re 


sources, excess of labor, unemploy 
workers, lack of 


ment of unskilled 


materials, production of non 


On the other 


raw 
essential goods, etc). 
Italian 


hand, the structure of pro 


ductive activities differs from that 
of other countries such as the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. and is of great im 
portance for international trade. In 
Italy the export propensity—i.e., the 
ratio between exports and national 
income—is one of the highest. There 
fore, when the demand for Italy’s 
products falls off on the international 
markets, as it did in 1952, depression 
prevails in many branches of produc 
tion, accompanied by the well-known 
consequences which accompany it. 
Italy’s chief economic problem is, 
therefore, that of securing employ 
ment. The machinery of production 
must work in full, not only to meet 
the requirements of the home market 
but also and above all to supply for 


e1gn 


= also 


markets. It is necessary 
that the restrictions placed on emigra 
tion be mitigated. The problem of 


unemployment, the central one of 
Italian economy, should be considered 
with special attention bearing in mind 
Italy’s 


economy which react on the balance 


the structural conditions of 


of payments. In the chain of free 
countries, Italy is the weakest link. 
must be 


She strengthened by pro 
viding work for her productive ma 
chinery. This is essential if a large 
part of the country is not to exist 
as a depressed area, with all the eco 
nomic and, still more, political con 
sequences to which such a state gives 


rise, 


e The title of the lecture given by 
Professor Guglielmo Tagliacarne was 
and Possibilities of 


One of the 


“Techniques 
Marketing.” 
portant procedures followed by the 


most im 


marketing technique is the search of 
the market which is carried on by a 
statistical process. The professor re 
lated that it is not an easy and simple 
wants of 


matter to determine the 


consumers by the sampling method 
It requires the use of very compli 
cated statistical and mathematical 
procedures that must be handled by 
skilled persons 


The 


market is useful as a guide to direct 


results of an inquiry of the 
the production of articles ( particu 


larly new products ), to organize 
publicity, to find out the favorite at 
ticles and trade marks, to determine 
the uses of an article, te indicate the 
reasons for preferences for an article, 
and to determine the prices that cus 
tomers are willing to pay for articles. 

Marketing is also concerned with 
estimating the purchasing possibili 
ties in the provinces and regions in 
order to determine the territorial dis 
tribution of the sales and from that 
the charges to be made to representa 
tives and agents. The determination 
of the 
requires a peculiar knowledge of sta 
differ 


according to the various commercial 


index of purchasing power 


tistical methodology. It may 
sectors to which the index itself has 
been studied 

This 
(which is taught in sixty universities 
S.A.) 


programs of the 


new science of marketing 


in the | should be included 


also in the Italian 


universities, particularly in the facul 


ties of administrative science and 


commercial and economic sciences. 


e “The Banking Warranties” was 
the subject of the lecture given by 


Professor A Weiller 


actually 


Augusto 


Credit, in certain 


CAaSCS, 1s 


granted under a guaranty based on 
an item, nearly always real estate or 
a public reg 


property re gistered by 


istrar; the personal responsibility of 
the debtor has only a secondary fun 
tion. 

Where credits are granted to aver 
age or important concerns or to or 


ganizations which manage them, the 
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dynamism is the really 


The intensity of 


business 
prominent factor. 
the dynamism changes from one con 
cern to another. It depends on the 
number of the operations, on the ini 
the nature of the 
the 


In order to reach its objectives the 


tiative, and on 


business carried on by concern 


banks ask some guaranties which can 


be given by_one o* more persons, In 
addition to the debtor; the guaranties 
could be constituted by items or 
credits belonging to the debtor or to 
other people. These warranties co 
operate in a way differing with the 
obligations of the debtor, so that it 
results in a relation which does not 
correspond to a real credit or a per 
sonal credit. 

It is 
are technically 


that the warranties 


useful and necessary 


evident 


and are morally and socially justi 
fied. 


involve the danger of an inflation be 


It can be added that they do not 


cause they do not increase the uses 


by the banks to invest them, but re 
the the in 


inforce only security of 


vestment. 


scheduled dealt 


Commercial 


last lecture 
“The 


Teaching in 


Situation In 


© The 
with Function of 
the Present [economic 
Italy,” by Professor 
Franco Feroldi Before defining the 
function of commercial teaching in 
Italy as 


sibilities, the professor indicated that 


well as its structure and pos 


it was sary to look at the distri 


neces 
bution of the active population in the 
various branches of the economi 
activity 


In 195] 


agricultural 


the persons employed. in 


activities represented 
41.3 percent of the active population ; 
36.1 percent were in industrial, trans 
and communication occu 


10.4 


credit 


portation, 


pations percent worked for 


commerce, and insurance em 


ploy rs; and 12.1 percent were found 
in the services of public administra 
tion 

The two mayor probl ms concerned 


COMM cre ial 


with commercial teaching are 


the improvement of the 


service, which includes human rela 


tions, business expansion, selection 


and requalification of workers, lowet 
and technical 


costs of distribution, 


shrewdness; and (2) the acquisition 
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of new fields for this commercial 
service. 

It is felt that commercial teaching 
incorporate ideas 


in Italy should 


from other countries. This could be 
accomplished, for instance, by means 
of technical missions, the exchange 
of mutual information, the unification 
of the apprenticeship system, and a 
profound study of specific questions 
common to other countries. 

Other lectures were given on the 
subjects of trade in the middle ages, 
international trade trends and pros 
pects, and the direction of the modern 
enterprise, 

Through lectures, the host country 
endeavors to give the guests a real 
understanding of the past and exist 
ing economy of the country being 
Where 
spoken by the visitors, it is much 


The Amer 


visited. the language is 


easier to accomplish this. 


icans on the Italian trip felt much 
like some of the French and Span- 
ish who knew no English and were 
therefore seriously handicapped in 
their efforts to understand what they 
were seeing and hearing about the 
economy of the United States dur- 
ing the economic course in this coun- 
try two years ago. 


An 


Sweden 


extended by 


that 


invitation was 


to hold the course in 


country in 1955. It will begin the 


last week in July and continue for 
fourteen days. The languages used 


will be English, French, and Ger- 


man. An outline of the course will 
be made available to members of the 
International Society as soon as it is 
completed. Many Americans are al- 
ready talking of taking part in that 
course for the friendships formed 
are lasting and easily renewed from 


yeal to year. 
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PEACOCK 


By Harry Meyer 
Dale High School 


Johnstown, Pa. 


The majestic peacock, in all its 
glory, was artistically designed on the 
typewriter by means of the extremely 


‘ 


popular "x." By varying the amount 
of space left between the horizontal 


able 


appearance, 


the typist was 


“flat” 


rows of "x's," 


to eliminate the 


usually noticeable on designs con- 
structed with but one letter or char- 
acter. Approximately 4,000 "x's" were 
used in constructing this design. 


This is the 
mitted in 


sub- 


International 


one of entries 


the Annual 

Artistic Typing Contest conducted 
by Julius Nelson. Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 


n later issues of this magazine. 
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The list of selected articles in business education for 
1953 as submitted by the various chapters of Delta Pi 
Epsilon is given below. Professional books and year 


All 


chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon except those organized in 


books were not considered in making the selection. 


1953 cooperated in compiling this bibliography. 
In order to insure a sufficiently thorough study of all 
the magazines in business education, a particular issu 


Che 


judgments of the members of these chapters were then 


of a magazine was assigned to at least two chapters. 


reconciled, and each section of the bibliography sub 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
“Modern 


in 


Diagrams of an 


Planning for Business writing room 


iffice space 


the 


Training 
Business Eduea 
BUSINESS EDUCA 


1953 


seorgia,” Georgia needed 
tion Association 


TION WORLD, 


Recommendations on 


“Planning 
Dean R Malsbar\ 
SHEET, January, 

e1ght-point 
1 field trip 
rips 

“We Have 


Short! 


January, 
classroom 


and equipment for high schools in 
MS ? 


Spe 


Major Aspects ot state Super 


“Some 
vision 
Walke 
EDUC 
1953 

1 re port 


vhich have 


of Business Education,” A. L 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 


ATION QUARTERLY, May 


an 


Straub 
WORLD, 


YU Je 


Bl 
May 
stions for 
sh 


and 


19 
late upervisory the 
proved succes 


educat 


practices 


ful in impro machines a 
mn Idvantage 


Letter Superinten 


Hardet “An Over w of 
DUCA 


dents 
JOURNA } - 
TION, 


— 


in appl nl 

} po 
1 House!” Helen H. Green. Bl 
NESS EDUCATION WORLD, Fel 


1953 


SI 


ruary, 
‘Modern Planning for B 
Higl School on a 

Boge BUSINESS 
WORLD, October, 
Description of 


the usin education 


ses ( 

Trainin 
Louise 
ATION 


sIness 
Hillside 

EDU 
1953 interes 
layout and equipment 
department 


choo 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Contributio 
Consumer 
edke UBI 


1953 


modern California high 


“Ideal 
writing,’ I 


FORUM, 


Audio-Visual Equipment for Typ Innotations 
Dana Gibson. UBEA 


November, 1953 


ime 
tion 


APRIL, 1954 


pr Tr 
ific 


Visu 
Wilson, UBEA 


ideal audio-vis 


Equipment, st 
Educational 1] 


195 


é 


\ssistant 
und Cla ron 


SINESS 


3 


{ 
l 


rlhand wm 


mitted to outstanding business educators in that area fot 
a final evaluation. 


he 


liography of selected articles 


1953 


third 


list does not 


bib 


neces- 


is the annual 


The 


sarily include all of the best articles published during the 


bibliography for 


year. Rather the list represents the judgment of class 


room teachers as those articles which were of most value 


to them 


The committee wishes to express thet 


helped 


appre mation 


to each person who make this compilation 


pe yssible. 


“How to Teach the 
ild W. Maxwell 
CATION WORLD, 
KCuUT ion,” Detailed ext 
BALANCI / 


3 lation 
paper 


ual type 


and 


Financial Page,” Get 

BUSINESS EDI 
December 1953 
with 1 

the 

financial page im 


rage, 


anation 
THI fr ceaure for tea hing 
, tite 
dure for planning 
value such 
BOOKKEEPING 
ly Bookkeepit 


ron ile 


Teacher in Our iy t¢ 
m,” Lura Lyne truction RB 
EDUCATION M, Februar 


ugg fron 


‘ ice-mrilin dents de t 
Lei f 


understanding 


cedure 
ich Bor 
ul M 
VI 


r 
kkeepi 


Herbert 


1 Aid P1 


on fi7% 


in 
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BASIC BUSINESS 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
“The Challenge to 
Richard P. Ettinger 
BUSINESS EDUL¢ 
1953 
Some of the 
with 


American Business,’ 
JOURNAL. OF 
ATION October, 


prob 


must 


employer 
which 


employee 

lems busimessmen 
wrestle 

“Recording and Presenting the 
of Job Studies,” Lowell W 
UBEA FORUM, May, 1953 
A description of the methodical pro 
cedure used by modern business to in 

worker production and thereby 


Findings 
McGraw 


crease 


reduce labor costs 


CLERICAL, SECRETARIAL, AND 
OFFICE PRACTICE 

“Planning Your Office 

Lioyd E. Baugham. BUSINESS EDU 
CATION WORLD, January, 1953 

Scope, objectives, prerequsites, qualifi 

cations, and organisation of an office 

machines 


Machines Course,” 


course 

“Studying and Measuring Common Basic 
Offic Determine Quali 
fications for Effective Job Perfor 
mance,” W. Williams and CC. Kowal 
UBEA FORUM, May, 1953 
Work simplification, measurement, 
standards, incentives, and forms for of 
fice operations 


Operations to 


Relations in Secretarial Prac 
Charles B. Hicks BUSINESS 
ATION WORLD, 


“Human 
tice,” 
EDU 
1953 
hight techniques to help teach students 
proper human relations and to develop 
thei 

“What Businessmen Want in 
Letters,” Robert D Hay 
EDUCATION WORLD, 
1953 
A survey reporting what businessmen 
like and dislike in application letters 


February, 


personalities 
Application 
BUSINESS 
September, 


Charles 


ATION 


“Realism in Secretarial Practice,” 
B. Hicks. BUSINESS EDU( 
WORLD, January, 1953 
Suggestions for enriching the content 
and atmosphere of secretarial practice 

“What Should We 
Practice Course 
BUSINESS EDU¢ 
May, 1953 
A guide to the content of a 
practice course (See entire 


April, 1953 to March, 1954.) 


Clerical 
Huffman 
WORLD, 


Teach in a 
Harry 
ATION 


clerical 


Series, 


CURRICULUM 


Education (Cur 
Small Business Managers,” 
Samuella  \ Trotty NATIONAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION QUAR 
TERLY, March, 1953 

Discussion of the seven steps involved 
im setting up a curriculum for small 
managers; sample source units 


“An 


riculum for 


Inservice Business 


business 
included 

“Quo Vadis,” Galen 
NAL OF BUSINESS 
March, 1953 


Stutsman, JOUR 
EDUCATION, 


lifteen questions business teachers might 
ask themselves in evaluating their teach- 
ing goals 

Job Studies to 
Business Sub 


UBEA 


Findings of 
Instruction in 
jects,” Frederick G. Nichols 
FORUM, May, 1953. 
A discussion of the reasons why pra 
behind valid research 
findings well-defined necessary 
steps to the present situation 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION AND 
CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING 
“Evaluation of a Distributive Occupational 
a Nation - Wide 
UBEA FORUM, 


“Using the 
Improve 


lags so jar 


Kight 
rectify 


lice 


Training Program on 
Basis,” John B. Pope 
April, 1953 

A discussion of a nation-wide 
tion of distributive education 


evalua 


“Evaluating Cooperative Part-time Train 
Distributive Occupations,” 


UBEA FORUM, 


ing for the 
William B 
April, 1953 
A description of an evaluation plan 
which can be adapted to any community 
stale 
‘‘Cooperative 
Lefler 


Logan 


m any 
Placement Programs,” 
JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, April, 1953 
Concrete suggestions for placing stu 
dents properly on their first jobs 
Merchan 
THE 


Esther 


Projects in Our 
dising Anne C, Clancy 
BALANCE SHEET, April, 1953 
Six projects selected by a class in mer 
chandise studies with comments by a 
few members of the class on the value 
of the projects 

MISCELLANEOUS 


“Co-operative 


Class, 


“The Future Business Leaders of Amer 
ica,” Gladys Peck, NATIONAL BUSI 
NESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY, 
May, 1953 
A description of the purposes, functions, 

FBLA 

Comment and Challenge,” 

Nichols. JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, April, 


organization, and activities of 

“Criticism, 
Frederick G., 
BUSINESS 
1953 
Discussion of the need for teachers to 
provide opportunities for the develop 
ment of desirable personality traits in 
their students. : 

“The High School Business Library,” H 
G. Enterline and others. AMERICAN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, May, 1953 
A comprehensive list of source materi 
als for the various business subjects 

“Spring Cleaning and Your Business-Club 
Programs,” Helen H. Green. BUSI 
NESS EDUCATION WORLD, May, 
1953 
Many helpful program hints and devices 
for club meetings. 

“National Professional Unity in 
Education is an Imperative Need,” Paul 
S. Lomax. THE BALANCE SHEET, 
May, 1953 
Announcement of the 
jot committee on central 
business education 


Business 


formation of a 
relations im 


SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 


“How I Build Skill in 
Rosalyn R. Shostak 
TEACHER, March, 1953 
Specific procedures for drills for de 
velopmg some of the essential pre 
transcription skill: 


Transcription,” 


BUSINESS 


“Standards and Grading in Transcription,” 
Ruth I. Anderson. UBEA FORUM, 
October, 1953 
Factors to be considered in setting up 
standards, Detailed description of a 
grading plan for transcription 


“Transcription The 
David M Brown. 
TEACHER, April, 1953 
A businessman - and former 
teacher tells what needs to be taught in 
transcription. 


Proving Ground,” 


BUSINESS 


busmess 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


“What Does the Business Teacher Need?” 
Ramon P. Heimerl. BUSINESS 
TEACHER, September-October, 1953 
Recommendations of principals and 
teachers for the improvement of busi 
ness-teacher education programs 

“Some 
James T. 
BUSINESS 
1953. 

A report of special interest to teacher 
trainers on the weaknesses and problems 
of beginning teachers 

“What Kind of Citizens Do 
Teacher Education Graduates Become?” 
Erwin’ M Keithley. NATIONAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION QUAR- 
TERLY, Spring, 1953 
A comparative study of the participa 
tion in civic affairs by business teachers 
and college educated men and women 

“I Said to My Practice Teacher,” Evelyn 
Stevens. THE BALANCE SHEET, 
March, 1953 
Suggestions for conducting classes 
for those entering the teaching profes 
sion 


Jeginning Teachers,” 
JOURNAL OF 
ATION, January, 


Problems of 
Blanford 


EDUC 


Business 


und 


TYPEWRITING 


“Dynamic Influences in the Development 
of Number Skill,” T. James Crawford. 
UBEA FORUM, November, 1953 
A description of the procedures to. be 
followed in developing increased skill in 
typing numbers 

“How We 
With Office 
Hveem. BUSINESS 
WORLD, April, 1953 
A plan for combining advanced type 
writing with office machines and the ad 
vantages of such a plan of mtegration 


Combined Advanced Typing 
Machines,” Frank M 
EDUCATION 


“The First Two Weeks of Typewriting,” 
Carlos K. Hayden. THE BALANCE 
SHEET, March, 1953 
Some teaching methods and techniques 
that may be used during the first two 
weeks of typewriting instruction. 





A LIMITED SUPPLY OF REPRINTS OF THE 


“SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY" FOR 1953 IS AVAILABLE FOR CLASS DISTRIBUTION 

IN TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. TO OBTAIN COPIES (FREE OF CHARGE, WHILE THEY LAST), HEADS OF TEACHER- 

TRAINING DEPARTMENTS SHOULD WRITE ON OFFICIAL STATIONERY TO THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 512 
BROOKS BUILDING, WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


Assistant Professor of Accountancy, The City Colle 
Adjunct Assistant Professor in the Managemen 


of New York 
Institute, 


ivision of General Education, New York University 





CO-OPERATION WITH COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


the writer 
fact that 


On last month’s page 
called the 


graduate schools need spec jalists from 


attention to 
commerce and industry to conduct 
accounting courses on the graduate 
level. The co-operation between the 
business world and the colleges may 
be deve loped further through an ar 
rangement whereby students will 


spend part of their time in business. 


Co-operation in Education Programs 

Many colleges have had successful 
internship programs for students 
in the field of public accounting for 
The 


juniog accountants during the busy 


some time. students work as 
season from December to March and 
then go back to college. A similar 
arrangement might well be made for 
those majoring in the managerial 
phases of accounting although it will 
probably be more difficult to place 
the students in jobs since the de 
mand for temporary labor which 
exists in public accounting hardly 
exists in internal accounting. 


Anothe1 


performed by the faculties that go 


type of co-operation is 
out from the colleges to train work 
ers on the job Various large corpo 
rations now have college teachers 
come to give courses to the employees 
in their offices or factories. Still an 
other type of co-operation is that of 
the preparation of courses for self 
instruction. The members of the fac 
ulty of one large university are at 
present engaged in preparing an in 
troductory course in various business 
subjects, including accounting, for 
the self-instruction of the employees 


of a large public utility. 


Advisory and Research Services 
A faculty of specialists may well 
service to business 


render valuable 


enterprises. Management has of late 
become conscious of the advantages 
it may derive from employing college 
specialists for advisory services and 
on research projects. This is particu 
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larly so in cases where special prob 
lems of a non-recurring nature arise. 
The employment of specialists of col 
lege faculties relieves the business of 
the necessity of maintaining perma 
nent staffs for various kinds of re 
search work 

In the field of accounting the ad 
visory and research services might 
be in the areas of planning systems 
and procedures and various phases of 
analysis: production, distribution, 
and interpretation of financial post 
tion. 

The services to business here dis 
cussed are not a mere suggestion of 
the writer but are, in fact, a reality. 
For example, the faculty of the 
Division of 


New York 


University, of which this writer is a 


Management Institute, 


General Education of 
member, consists of a group of spe 


cialists in the various branches of 


industrial and commercial manage 


ment who have for some time been 
organized to render educational, ad 
visory, and research services to busi 


ness enterprises 


Teachers and the Business Worid 
The 


business 


notion of co-operation with 


need not be. limited to 
graduate faculties; it is also applica 


ble to all 


jects. Contacts with the business 


teachers of bustfness sub 


have a_ beneficial effect on 


The 


current 


world 


teachers. work familiarizes them 


with situations in business 


which they will carry back with them 
into the classroom 
It would be well for the colleges 


to encourage teachers to do some 


practical work: im business in ordet 


to keep them from growing. stale 


in their jobs. There exists, of course, 


a strong tendency for teachers not 


in contact with the business world 


to teach the concepts and pro edures 


which they learned when they were 


students but which may since have 


disappeared from the world of 


affairs. 


The granting of sabbatical leaves 


to teachers for the purpose of im 


their knowledge of current 


proving 
practice is helpful in the direction of 


keeping teachers abreast of the times. 


Public Accounting Practice 
Those teachers whose specialty 1S 
in the field of public accounting often 
Pubthie 


divided 


have a practice of their own. 


accounting practice may be 
roughly into two categories: the “big 
“small time.” The “big 


time” and the 


time” accounting is that de 


public 
voted to auditing the books of 
this area that 


business. It is in 


important problems of modern 

counting arise and in which experi 
ence would be of great importance to 
accounting teachers. However, teach 
ers with full-time teaching loads can 
hardly be doing “big time’ work 


The 


small business enterprises, is usually 


“small time” work of auditing 


so simple as to require hardly more 


than elementary accounting knowl 
edge, 


tioners in this area acquire very little 


so that unfortunately practi 


from their practice that is of value 


to them in teaching, 





THE PERRY 


LIGHT ROOM SCREEN 
IS A 
TRANSMISSION SCREEN YOU 
WILL WANT FOR YOUR DESK 


This PROJECTION SCREEN is 
designed to show slides or film 
strips in a LIGHT ROOM. 


NO BLACK SHADES 
NEEDED! 

NO STORAGE PROBLEM 
FOR THE SCREEN! 


You use this novelty as a desk 
blotter holder and paper weight 
when you are not using it for a 
projection screen, 


The screen surface is durable. 
Size 18” x 24”, 


Send for information. 
Perry Fabricating Co. 
10 Church Street 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


Please send me information about the 


new Perry Light Room Transmission 


Screens 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 














RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS szissis, ad tier teaching compete: 


order to do a successful job of teaching 
Conducted by |, David Satiow typewriting. This questionnaire was sub 
mitted to two groups of individuals: (a) 
160 successful i vice typewriting teacl 


ers, representing a total of 114 secondas 


Thomes Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 





1 


schools, and (b) 31 typewriting teacher 
AN ANALYSIS OF CLERICAL BUSINESS THE PREPARATION OF educators, representing a total of 25 
TYPING PAPERS AND FORMS FOR THE TYPEWRITING TEACHERS ... titution f higher learning 
IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL The udy reports on the eigl 
MATERIALS . . . Ed. 0. Study typewriting skills, knowledge 
Columbia University “ye : se : whic 
and teaching competencit nic ver 
by STEPHEN MEYER, Jr. frequent mention as being essential fot 
typewriting teachers These specifics 


by VERN A. FRISCH a Siietlnce should he o! value ti anyone intere sted 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
New York University 


New Rochelle High School in constructing (or re-constructing) the 
e OC f 00 


New Rochelle, New York What is required 1Or ucces I content courses tor prospective teat hers 
teaching of typewriting How can w of typewriting 

\ personal study was made of clerical best equip prospective teachers with the The report discloses that the following 

typing in fifty-three large and small busi necessary = skill These two questions areas are considered of sufficient import 

es in New Rochelle and New Yorl were the basis of two questionnaires used tance to be included in the teacher-traming 

logy, (b) 


Cit for the purpose of (1) determining in the study progran (a) educational psych 


the nature of “clerical typewriting” and One of the questionnaires was submitted psychology of adolescence, (c) philosophy 


2) developing instructional materials on to a group of fifteen outstanding business of education, (d) guidance of the | 
the vocational level. The analysis of over educators for the purpose of having then lescent and the adult, (e) 
1,000 specimen om offices and their evaluate a list of previously formulated problems and (f) the 
typing sources disclosed the following clas basic principles. of teacher education \s  curriculun 
sifications of clerical typewriting a result, eight basic principles of type The report also indicates ‘the need 
a. Irregular) printed forms, 22 pet writing-teacher education were determined work- and laboratory-school experience 
These principles embrace the general edu At least six months’ work in an_ office 
b. Similarly printed forms, 18 per cent cation of the prospective teacher, his train preferably in varied jobs was recom 
c. Regularly ruled forms (payrolls, sales ing in typewriting skill, and his acquisi mended, Observation and participation in 
and financial reports, etc.), 15 per cent tion of teaching ability in general and the laboratory school program, it was felt, 
ad triauehe copy, 14 per cent ol typewriting ability in particular should be confined to the rst semester 
Duplicating work, 10 per cent The second questionnaire sought to de of the terminal vear, with actual teach- 
f. Statistical typing on blank paper, 10 termine the specific skills, knowledges, ing practice during the second semester 
per cent 


Pypu on similar blanl tock, & per 


h. Typing on similarly ruled small stock, 





5 per cent 


\n analysis of instructional materials : Ev; 2 - } YF » : ) The Most Valuable 


indicated that textbooks do not emphasize TF “ 8S 

clerical typing—busine forms are lack . ow, : VALUED 
ing /2 per cent of content is. straight ’ relate! 

cop () per cent oF typing ources 1 

printe 1 typed while business typing : oi FRANCH ISE 


source ire 44 per cent handwritten and/or 


typed » in Business School History 


ypewriting 1 the most used skill in 


bu ine Oothice Advanced 1) ping should 8, PUL: 

provide for both clerical and stenographic A ng * 
trainin This depends upon employment 
opportunities in the area. Advanced typing in U the SHORTHAND 


hould he iven late in the twelfth vear of TODAY 
because th highest level of skill should and TOMORROW 


be attained just before employment 
' duct n standards are difficult to d Most Revolutionary Advance 
ares ota lam litions and require in Shorthand in 50 Years 


val Clerk typists should 








BEST reason why a prominent business 
school man recently said, "| would not 
trom comparable busine take $100,000 for my Speedwriting 
Franchise,"’ can be found in the dollars 
and-cents experience of over 400 lead- 
of instructional materials ing schools in the U.S.. Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. Without com- 
fol a f Lint petition, they are enjoying a business boom at a time when other schools 
Howie specihcs which are teaching to half-empty classrooms 
the job is rec SPEEDWRITING has grown because it is the ONLY shorthand system that has PROVED 
its ability 
. to triple income from night schoo! students 
to eliminate ‘'seasonal'’ enroiiments 
to graduate 85% of stu.‘ents 
. to result in 47% new students entirely on the strength of 
wed handwritten ¢ op recommendations from previous students 
ruled A sementind ete . to reduce dropouts to 6 minimum 
sie pal Is SPEEDWRITING taught in your city? 


carbon Copy work 


“hacks” centering” i bes THE Speedwriting COMPANY 


organized as to create facility in organizing Dept. 7504-4, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
a job, handling the material and typing *” * 
the final product 


t 


S perience nm tvping common 


statistical typing 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS {let teca 


The picture 
Conducted by Anthony Lanza conceivably 
Central High School, Valley Stream, L. 1., New York placed a 
ind 


back 





SOUND AND PICTURES ON TAPE 


If r interest in audio-visual aids 1s States, will one day handle 


such that you follow this column eat picture-programs in the sam 
month, then you will probably be inte: handle sound tape today 
ested in plans which will revolutionize school that owns one or two pl Poe “ ndent in 
the educational applications of present-day tape could’ send the reel to a hil ped ' cla | ortunity 
televisior There are, at present ele I a program recorded : 2 
troni cin experimental models ot ) longet have a need 
tape rec | will record both 1 ticular picture-sound recording student 
ture an sound he tape to the library reque a pa 
Onlv a few short vears ago, magnetic old program be erased and Raa: aay 
recorded, When a picture-on-tape 


tape 1! would record sound was held 


teacher 

habit 

' own pe carriage throw 
ment. Then, tape was combined with or service would not change Fgh stance, ; g way toward 
cedures of tape libraries, but , 


to he Or of the electronic wonders of becomes obsolete it need 
] 


the ag a marvelous educational instru like an old 16m him 


dinary moving picture him, so that mov i bilit \ provement I otnet ubject are 
e possibilities of saving schor tems : : ; 
. , { have already seen similar techniqu 

> I ‘e-r | , trot tl mendous x ns 
erased, and re-recorded at the flick of a ron ne treme iS expense for self-improvement in spec 


ite] par ee : as etenait lishing and maintaining 161 } : 
switch Foday in the first stages vininsiihe where the sound on 


ing-picture sound tracks could be recorded, 


‘ 


ae” — we libraries 
ot a rocess iat may altogether elimi dole helped students to analyze thei 


nate of the moving picture filn A moment's reflection wil 0 dou » ekil 


In favor of tape We art interested, ol the ssicapbenrh ; on ven What ibout = the dt imatized ca bor 
to teachers at all levels But, wha 


wir iT h < i] m 1© Ss 

course, in what this w ean cla busine law? Students have greet with 
room teaching To guess the tuture ol it mean to those of us ness ¢ 
pictures on tape, perhaps we should tion? It can mear iat the limited but 


enthusiasm natizatt m sound 
ent selection of audic-viona! sid tape. Add pi 

briefly review one important present-day CAOR en Ceerenee On ee vpn om room situation using siona 

application of sound tape recording now use will receive new circulation 


; dent actor ind multipl 
will mean a new interest on the part 


Sour ape recording booste P thusiasm, interest, and learnin 
; ' r.V. producers to aim informative 

tional radio when it* gave schools : In distributive education, it 

ams at the future business worker 

expensive and convenient method recommended time and time a 

country. It will mean field tri ; 

. sound-tape rece iin be used witl 


cording rzdio programs tor use and 
, othices an ants without leaving ot 
use at t command of the teacher aCe ‘ ] ' hi } ian ho as oh iain ale 
classroom. It should multiply ‘ 
cou] ind improved and _ the 
wudio-visual materials in the classr 3 ne 
‘ Cla CUSCUSSION ( 0 


Cause Oo decreased cost and 


availability of material Chere will 


Before tape, a radio program that was 
not scheduled at a suitable school time 
could not be fully utilized pot pictures, and 
lization micrease in materials | ilIS¢ produce ( ‘ Z : ' 

. vi i 


problems of education uti 


ision programs parallels those of the future will be abl oO avoid 
radio, Te programs that teachers hibitive expense 
might use in their classes are often uw ing, processing, printing 
suitably scheduled or too lengthy. Wi 
the introduction of an inexpensive method The Equipment 
or rec ding on tape both the sound and 
picture of a television program, there are explained in 
presented unlimited possibilities for bring 
ing television into lassroom in a fort 
that w nake ible to use ind reé 
use al rogram man times The teachet 
program and divide 
periods. Consider the 
back sections of 
over a to stimulate cl 
and interest and to concentrat 
1 technique 
picture-sound 
Wi. the present 
vinding and 
lo on the nev 
present day 
Perhaps, best 
recording tape 
over and oy 
ven if 
is $100 (and it 
it will 








Wi 
libraries 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
A' NATIONAL 


REPUTATION 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowe 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 


Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 


C. D. Rohiffs, President 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretaria! 
and Office Machine Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenorm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 


“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 


Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Offers courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 36 to 100 weeks. 


J. E. George J. E. George, Jr. 
President Principal 


"A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice’ 
ad 
‘The ROBERT MORRIS Schoo/ 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, Pa 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 


1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education 


DYKE 


5 PENCERIAN COLLEGE 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 


goo weg Secretarial and 
Business Machines Courses 





BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre 
tarial Courses. Co-educational, Fall and 
Spring Terms, Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 


156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 


and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 








THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


Move Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 


Bulletin on request 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E.R. MAETZOLD, President 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 





MINNESOTA Schoo! of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 


©. M. Correll, President 


Minneapolis Minnesota 





One and two year courses in; Accountancy 
* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 
* Medical Secretarial * Standard Secretarial 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 





STRAYER coi oF Sec “tecining 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 


C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C 





For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.< 
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DG YOU BNROW Treat ? 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina 





In the a century, the aver 
rking 
half, giving 

The total amount 
1952 


course ol 
time per week has been cut 
hours of 


age we 
more 
spent for per 
nearly $12 
1929, ac 


nearly many 
leisure 
sonal recreation in was 
billion, a threefold increase over 


cording to the Department of Commerce 


* It is predicted that in 1970 one-fourtl 
over 65 The 


greatly de 


of the population will be 
may 
develop their own 


happiness of their lives 
pend on their ability to 
resources for a rich and 


cording to School Life. 


useful life, ac- 


¢ In 1869, Massachusetts approved the 
money to carry a tew tarm 
thei 


use of public 
children 
horse 


dren are 


homes to school in a 
Today, 7,300,000 chil 


carried in buses, station wagons, 


trom 
drawn wagon 
over first-class roads 
elementary and se 


and passenger cars 
dustways to 


schools 


and fari 
ondary 

total of 3000 dif- 
America 


¢ There have been a 


coins minted = in since 


ferent 
( olonial days 


down a 
informatior successful re 
tirement in The Retirement Handbook, 
published by Harper & Bros., 49 
Street, New York City, and 
$3.95, according to Office Management 
This book directed to those 
have retired or are about to retire, 


Buckley has set 


mass about 


E. 33rd 


priced at 


is not only 
who 
but also to 


age ol 


those who have reached the 


to advise them about long 


range planning 
The volume extensive bibliog 


the ( hapter S, 


contains 
raphies at the end of and, 
at the back, a table of climate 


for U.S 


intormation 


cities 


¢ About half of the nation’s 30,000 high 
have tax since the 
Commission 


kits. 


show an 


schools now courses 
Internal 
plying tax 


pared tax 


began sup- 
Student-pre 


Revenue 
instruction 
returns error factor 
of less than 1 per cent, says Commissioner 
T. C. Andrews, compared to 25 per cent 
for U.S. adults. Now 
agents can be assigned to hunting out tax 


mistakes on 


many revenue 


cheats instead of correcting 


returns 


¢ It took Christopher Columbus 71 
days to discover America. The Santa 
Maria, the Pinta, and the Nina averaged 
2.8 miles per hour; the latest’ American 
built airlines can fly more than 400 miles 
per hour. If Columbus had had one of 
these new planes, it would have taken him 
half-a-day to discover America 

¢ Engraving on American currency is 
considered the world’s finest and specimens 
of the work of the U.S. Bureau of En 
graving have highest prizes at all 
world’s fairs and exhibitions 1872 
American currency is printed on the best 


won 


since 


APRIL, 1954 


made. It is against the law to 


without 


paper 


manutacture, Government permis 
paper of the same 
Rubbing a bill 


blotting 


sion, specifications as 


currency against a 


piece of paper will not prove 
whether or not it 
because ink rubs off 
The best test ot a suspected 
fold the bill in half 


folded 


is counterteit, aS many 
believe, good bills as 
well as bad 
counterfeit bill 
and compare ‘it 
bill known to be 


is to 
with a_ similarly 


gwemuine 


¢ According to a major U.S. airline, 
passengers travel approximately the fol- 
lowing distances while eating each course 
appetizer 25 miles, en 
40) miles, dessert 35 


of their dinners 
110 miles, 
35 miles, cigarette 35 
280 miles 


tree salad 


miles, coffee miles 


One dinner goes a long way 


workers today are probably 


¢ Most 


using equipment or processes, or produ 


were unknown or mere 
1900, 


Fund 


ing goods, that 


curiosities before according to a 


Twentieth Century study 


Rand believes that “three 


total 


¢ Remington 
fourths of the time in an 


actually 


working 


average accounting operation 1s 


spent on filing, finding and preparation.” 





year.) 


Se 


Trade Names are listed.) 


Check 


more efficient look? 


M Decor: 


Check 

(] Have you looked at your office and school equipment and 
supplies recently? The way other people see them? 

| Has your office and school started to get that faded, worn-out 


look? 





FIFTEENTH (1954) ANNUAL EDITION 
BLUE BOOK 


THE SCHOOL SUPPLY 
AND EQUIPMENT INDEX 


Compiled by Madalene E. Smith 


PDD LLL LLL A el le el el et 


For the Busy Administrator 


PPP POPP 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Part | 
|, Alphabetical Index of the Names and Addresses of Manufacturers 
and of Dealers in School Supplies, Equipment, and Service. (In a 
large number of instances branch-office addresses also are stated.) 
(2694 Names and addresses are listed.) (Increase of 761 Names this 


2. me Classified List of Products of Interest to the Buyer of 
ool Supplies, Equipment, and Services. (1270 Products are listed.) 
(Increase this year of 392 products.) 


3. Index of Trade Marks and Trade Names. (4243 Trade Marks and 


TIME FOR YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY AND EQUIPMENT CHECK-UP 
“ Equipment or Supplies: 


| Is your staff and students working with worn-out desks, obsolete 
office equipment and supplies? 
Have you checked into the modern office equipment and 
supplies available - - that gives personnel and students the 


The cost of the BLUE BOOK is $3.25; however, librarians and school 
executives of secondary schools, business colleges and universities are 
allowed 10°, discount on THE SCHOOL SUPPLY AND EQUIPMENT 
INDEX book, if your check accompanies the order to 


The School Supply and Equipment Index Co. 
1960 North High Street, Columbus 1, Ohio 


THE BLUE BOOK WILL SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 
Order Your Copy Today 














SUMMER SCHOOLS 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 


Summer Session 


Intersession 
104 July 12 - August 21 


June | - July 10 


BUSINESS EDUCATION courses availoble 


INTERSESSION: School-Business-Community Cooperation, June 21 to July 10 


SUMMER SESSION: Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand, Social-Business 
Subjects, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Office Machines; Seminar in 
Business Education Demonstration Class in Elementary Typewriting; 

Curricusum Construction in Business Fivyeatic,,; Measurement in Business 


Eduecatior 
BOTH SESSIONS: Subject matter courses in Accounting, Advertising and 


Marketing, Economics, English, Geography, Government, Commercial Law, 
Management. Mathematics and Statistics, Shorthand and Typewriting 





Good selection of graduate courses available. 
Annual Conference on Business Education—August 4. 





For Bulletin and information, address: 


ROBERT W. SHERBURNE, Director 


685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 





1954 SUMMER SESSION AT U.S.C. 


Six-weeks Session . . . June 21 — July 31 
August 2 — August 28 
. June 21 — July 2 


Four-weeks Session . . 
Workshop for Junior College Personnel . 


Three Workshops for Business Teachers— 
Cooperative Business Experience Workshop 
Workshop for Junior College Personnel 
Workshop with Prominent Visiting Specialists 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES: Advanced Problems of Instruction Courses in 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, General Business Subjects, Office 
Practice Newer Developments in Business Edueation; Practicum in 
Business Education; Master's Project Seminar; Consumer Education in the 
Scheols 

SUBIECT-MATTER COURSES IN COMMERCE Typewriting Shorthand 
Gfice Appliances; Records Control; Office Management; General Business 
Marketing; Retailing; Finance; Transportation 


For further information and Bulletin, write to: Dr. A. C. Fries 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7, California 


The Pennsylvania 
State University 





INTER-SESSION 
June 8 to June 25 
Main SUMMER SESSION 
June 28 to August 7 
PoOsT-SESSION 
flugust 9 to August 27 





More than 600 graduate and undergraduate 
courses included in total academic program. 


One to 12 weeks of summer study. 


Instructional fees and living expenses mod- 
erate. 


Amst Ft ecw 


Specialized courses in principles and problems 
in business education, curriculums in business 
education, improvement of instruction in 
basic business subjects, teaching of shorthand, 
teaching of office practice, and research. 
Subject matter courses in advertising and 
wre Ma commerce, economics, business 
law, accounting, and English. 


Extensive program of indoor and outdoor 
recreational and entertainment activities. 


for bulletin information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


Room 100-A Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Pennsylvania 


YZO- NUN mw 


State College 








FORTY-FOURTH 


SUMMER SESSION 


for Teachers 


Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate and 
undergraduate courses in its § i for 1954. 
Regular University facilities are available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. If you require courses for 
certification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, Temple 
University Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. 
You'll enjoy spending a summer in Philadelphia. 





PRE-SESSION--SESSIONS JUNE 7 TO JUNE 25 
REGULAR SESSION-SESSIONS JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 6 
POST.SESSION—-SESSIONS AUGUST 9 TO AUGUST 27 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses 


the 1954 Summer Sessions Address Office 
id St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


lowa's largest and most distinguished business school. Summer 
term starts June 7 and June /4. 

Learn accounting in our summer school or study by corre- 
spondence through A.I.B. Home Study Department. There is an 
enormous demand for accountants in the business world. Write 
today for information. Address 


E. ©. FENTON, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Grand at Tenth, Des Moines, lowa 








If You Are A Director of a Summer School 
you can look to 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
for your contact with teachers of business subjects 
who are interested in summer courses. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
IN. THIS SECTION NEXT MONTH 





THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS ED 











NEW MATERIALS 


N EW filmstrip 


on free loan! 


ee 


How to Use = /- 


| Consumer Credit |= 
Wisely 


Ow 
pay 


This new Money Management filmstrip lecture explains 
the principal types of consumer credit—charge ac- 
counts, time payment credit, and cash loans. It dis- 
cusses the different sources of consumer credit such as 
commercial and industrial banks, credit unions, and 
consumer finance companies. How to understand the 
different types of consumer credit, how to know the 
costs involved, and how to shop for credit, are clearly 
explained. This 35-mm filmstrip and prepared talk to 
read while pictures are shown is available on free loan 
for one week, 

: set forth in a thirty-tw You will find this new filmsirip an easy, practical way 
page | t entitled “Invitation to Youth,” to teach the fundamentals of consumer credit. True-to- 
just published by the Educational Division AS life, family situations will interest both students and 
Institute of Life Insurance. It is written a adults. Contains no advertising. of course. 
from the point view of high school boys Do send for it today. You will also receive 
and girls and surveys the career oppor a free copy of the Money Management Pro- 
tunities within the life insurance: jmelnets : gram folder, listing all our booklets and 


both in home offices and the field film n , lentes 
SUrip tectures, 
CR ome 1 ar ay pp vO y am 


Colortully illustrated, “Invitation to 
P Director of Consumer Education 
S ] } S Imost ROO 1 
careeé! with the nation almost SOO lite a. Household Finance Corporation 


Youth” points the way toward rewarding 


= LS ee 


insurance companies, whether as a clerk 
or a typist starting in a home office; an partical dee ih Household Finance Corporation 

ter Livi Consumer Education Department No. JB 4-4 
es 919 No. Michigan Avenue 


agent selling and servicing life insurance, B 
a mathematician (actuary), or a profes 


sional in law, nursing, or medicin« Consumer Education Department Chicago 11, Ill. 


Single copies are free to librarians and Please send me your new filmstrip, ““How to 


educators; classroom quantities are avail HOUSEHOLD Use Consumer Credit Wisely,” on free loan for 


one week, for showing on 


able at 15 cents each. Requests may be ad FINANCE Degeneres spe cag meer yap ern 
a 


dressed to the Educational Division, Insti 
tute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave Seperation Name. 


New York 22, N. Y 


Address 


City Zone Stale 


liccvmcsrameneciban amused enamiincimdbemaniaeih 


¢ A new study on producing ai 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Wilkinson Heads ABWA 
Nearly a 


busine 


hundred college teachers and 
attended the 
nual convention of the American 
Writing Association in Cincinnati De 
cember 28-30. Highlighting the 
was a talk by L. E. Frailey, 


letter consultant, on 
Doing for 


ssmen eighteenth an 


Business 


meeting 
nationally 
famous writing 
“What the Human 
Corporations.” The keynote speech 


Alderman, 


Touch is 
Soulless 


was delivered by William F 


Jr., of The Kroger Company, on the theme 


Communica 
Also fea 


Cincinnati business 


of the convention, “Business 


tion's Place in Management.’ 


tured was a panel ot 


men discussing the various ways of han 


and adjustments by letter 
official 
ions, there was a joint session 
attended by ABWA and 
the College English Some of 
involyed in preparing English 
were dis 


dling complaints 
Prior to the of = the 


ABWA s¢ 


opening 
representatives ot 
Association 
the problems 
bu ne 


student for careers 


cussed 

Otheers for 1954 were installed. Clyde 
W. Wilkinson, Michigan State College, is 
the new ABWA president, Vice presidents 
are Sally Maybury, University of Ver 
mont; Daniel RK. Lang, Northwestern 
University; J. H. Menning, University of 
Alabama; and Erwin M. Keithley, Uni 
versity of California at Los Angeles. ¢ 
R. Anderson Illinois, con 
Secretary and Editor 
of The 1BIVA Directors-at 
large re John 
Lyda McHent 
Kenneth 
Ok ahoma 

The 1954 national convention will be held 
in’ Washington, D. ¢ 


University of 
Treasure 
Bulletin 
Ball, Miami University: 
Wayne 


Horning, 


tinue 1 


University; and 


Jaker University of 


New AACTE Officers 
At the 


can Association of 


Ameri 


‘I eachet 


meeting of the 
Colleges for 


February 


education Lawrence D. Haskew, dean of 
the College of Education, The 
of Texas, Austin, was named president 
elect He succeeds Herbert D. Welte, 
president of Teachers College of Connecti 
cut, New Britain, who took office as presi 
Marion R 
School of Education, 
University John R 
president of the Ball State Teach 
Muncie, Indiana, was elected a 
Executive Committee 


University 


lent Retiring president is 
Trabue, dean of the 
Pennsvivania State 
| mens 
ers College 
member of the 

Edward ( 
to the general secretary of Teachers Col 
lewe, Columbia University, is secretary 

His office is at 11 Elm Street, 
New York 


The chairman of the Accrediting 
mittee is John D. Messick, president ot 
ast Collewe, Greenville, North 
Carolina, and the chairman of the Studies 
and Standards Donald P. 
Cottrell, dean of the College of Education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 

The AACTE, a department of the Na 
tional Association, is a national 
organization for the improvement of 
education and acts as an accredit 


Pomeroy, former assistant 


treasurer 
(Oneonta 
(om 


Carolina 


Committee 1s 


Education 


teacher 


310 


institutions, 
included 


ing agency for its member 


attending the convention 


presidents, deans, and professors of teach- 


T hose 


ers colleges and university schools of edu 


cation 


American Collegiate Retailing 
Association Elects 


TI he 
sociation 


American Collegiate Retailing As 
held its annual meeting at New 
York University’s School of Retailing on 
January 9 and 11. The theme of the two 
day meeting was the development of closer 
stores and the col 


cooperation between 


leges and universities in the area of execu 
tive training and development. On January 
ll a group of merchants met with the 
members of A.C.R.A that a 


retailers and represén 


and agreed 
joint committee o1 
tatives of the schools of retailing should 
he established to 
recruiting ot 
dents for 


John W 


seek ways to improve the 
college and university stu 
retail careers 
Wingate, of City 
New York, elected president ot 
ACRA, succeeding Dr. Wenzil Dolva, of 
Washington University, St. Louis. Other 
elected are Behrens Ulrich, of 
Institute of Technology, Philadel 
phia, first vice Albert B. Smith, 
of the University of Pittsburgh, secretary, 
and Dr. Donald Beckley, Prince School, 


Simmons College, Boston, treasuret 


College of 


was 


otheers 
Drexel 
resident ; 


June Meeting of Mountain-Plains Group 


Keynote speakers for the third annual 
convention of the Mountain-Plains Busi 
Education Association will be D, D 
Pittsburgh and 
Slaughter, Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. The convention will be held June 17, 
18 and 19 in the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas This regional 
association has members in nine states 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nel raska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Earl Nicks of the University of Denver 
1s president of the association. The Vice 
president and program chairman is Vet 


ness 
Lessenberry, University of 


Robert | Gregg 


comparatively new 


non Payne, director of busine Ss edueation 
training in the School of Business Ad 
ministration at North Texas State College, 
Denton. Millard Collins, former North 
Texas State faculty member, now with In 
ternational Business Machines Corporation 
at Dallas, will 
tion chairman 

Nationally known leaders in the business 
education field will participate on panels 
and give demonstrations. Also 
for panels and sectional programs are 
business educators and business 


serve as general conven 


scheduled 


regional 
men 


Distributive Education Clubs 
of America to Meet 


The eighth annual convention of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of America 
is scheduled for April 25-28 at the Plaza 
Hotel in San Antonio, Texas 

Donovan R. Armstrong, 
visor of Distributive 
Louisiana, is president of this group 


State 
Education in 


Super 


Swanson Elected WBEA President 


The members of the Western 
Education Association at their fourth an 
nual meeting in Portland, Oregon, elected 
State Col 


Business 


Swanson of San Jose 
San Jose, California, president. He 
will office August 1, The 
president is Verner Dotson, Director of 
Business Education in the Seattle Public 
Schools, Seattle, Washington. Rose Voget, 
Northwest Nazerene College, Nampa, 
Idaho, was elected secretary and 
Black, Brigham Young 


treasuret 


Edwin 


lege, ; 


take new vice 


lee 
University, Provo 


Utah, was chose 


CBEA Convention Program 

The first day of the National Catholic 
Business Education Association convention 
to be held at the Palmer House, 
April 21-22, will be devotedfto meetings of 
the National Executive Boatd 

Samuel Cardinal Archbishop o! 
Chicago, will address the opening plenary) 
session on Thursday Brother 
Philip, O. S. F., St Monastery 
Brooklyn, will preside and deliver the 
presidential address Later in the morning 
Reverend Charles I. Doyle, S. J., Director 
of the Loyola Center for Guidance and 
Psychological Service in Chicago, will de 


Chicago, 


Stritch, 


morning 
Fran Is 


liver the convention keynote address 

The toastmaster for 
luncheon on April 22 will be 
Egan, Personnel Director ot 
& Company and president of the 
Club of Chicago. The 
luncheon meeting will be Reverend Daniel 


M. Cantwell, of the Catholic Lahor Alh 


ance, Chicago 


the convention 
Edmund F 
John Sexton 
Serra 


Spe aker at the 


devoted to 
Charles B 


afternoon will be 
sessions. Reverend 
Saint Benedict’s College, 


Thursday 
divisional 
Aziere, O. S. B., 
Atchison, Kansas, will be chairman of thi 
College The speakers 
on the 
Sister M 


meetings 
program for these meetings are 
Charitas, S. S. N. D., Principal 
of Academy of Our Lady, 
Thomas M. Kennedy, Loyola 
Chicago; Russell L. Moberly, 
University, Milwaukee 


Division 


Chicago ; 
University, 
Marquette 


Two panel discussions will highlight the 
High School sessions, one on 
“Desirable Traits for Job Up-Grading” 
and the other on “Personality Develop 
ment During High School Days: A Ways 
and Means Study”. Sister M. Estelle, S 
S. C., Maria High School, Chicago, will 
chairman the “Desirable Traits” panel dis 
cussion, with the following as participants 
Harry & Wellbank, Sears Roebuck and 
Company; Paul F. Gorby, Marshall Field 
& Company; Joseph L. Page, Atlas-Box 
makers, Inc. Sister M. Alexius, O. P., 
Cathedral High School, Omaha, Nebraska, 
the “Personality Develop 


divisional 


will chairman 
ment” panel discussion with the following 
as participants: Clarence B. Carey, Jones 
High School, Chicago; 
Mother M. Edwardine, I. B. V. M., 
Loretto Academy, Chicago; and Brother 
L. Robert, F. S. C., Saint Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota 


Commercial 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Studebaker to Retire 
Mark FE. Studebaker 


head of the Department of 
Education at Ball State 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, in June, following 
thirty-six years of service to that insti 
tution. Although Dr. Studebaker’s work 
has been centered in Indiana during 
that period, his contribution to business 
education has been country-wide 

Ball State Teachers Col 


will retire as 
Business 


Teachers Col 


He went to 


lege in 1918 after having had teaching 
experience on both the high school and 


Statt 
years 
High 
same 


college level He served on the 
of Manchester College for four 
faculty of Schenley 
School in Pittsburgh for the 
period of time. He holds a B. A 
from Manchester College, a B.S 
from University of Pittsburgh, an M. A 
degree from Ohio State University, and 


Man 


and on the 


degree 


degree 


an honorary LL. D. degree from 
chester College 

Dr. Studebaker is past 
the National Association of 
Teacher Training Institutions and Indi 
ana Business Educators Club. He has 
been active in the development of the 
Leaders of America in 


president of 


2 
Business 


Future Business 
the state of Indiana. 

When asked about Dr Mrs 
Studebaker’s plans for the future, one 
of his associates at Ball State Teachers 
College told us, “They are looking for 


and 


ward with pleasure to the day in Jun 
when they will have plenty of time to 
do all the things they’ve wanted to do 
travel and rest. A 
interest of Dr. Studebaker is his 
short distance from Muncie. His 
the soil, clearing 


First on the list is 
major 
farm a 
plans for conserving 
land, and improving the buildings 
can forward under his pet 
sonal supervision. Of course, Dr. Stude 
baker will be vitally concerned with the 
continued and activities at Ball 


State.” 


new 


now move 


growth 


New CPS Secretaries 


One hundred 
passed the 1953 CPS examination making 
a grand total of 360 Certified Professional 
in the United States 
three from Hunter 
Columbia University centers, 12 from the 
University of Michigan, 11 from North 
western University, 11 from the University 
of Southern California, 8 from the Uni 
versity of Seattle, from the Uni 
versity of Houston, 

The 1954 examination will be held Oc 
tober 8 and 9, The fee for taking the ex 
amination is $5 for processing (not returt 
able) and $5 for each of the six sections 
of the test, a total of $35 

Applications for the 1954 
should be made on the application from 
which may be secured from the Qualifica 
tions Committee for the CPS Examina 
tion, National Secretaries Association, 25 
East Twelfth Street, Kansas City 6E., 
Missouri. Applications must be postmarked 
before midnight June 15. 


seventy-five secretaries 


Secretaries Twenty 


passed College and 


and 7 


examination 
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Eyster Elected Chairman 
of Award Committee 

chairman of the De 
Education, 


Elvin S. Eyster, 
partment of Business 
University, has been elected chairman of 
the John Robert Gregg Award Administra 
tive Committee for 1954, it was announced 
recently by Paul S. Lomax, 1953 chairman 

Other members of the Administrative 
Committee are: Bernard Shiit, Buffalo; ] 
H. Diekroeger, St Louis; Theodore 
Woodward, George Peabody College, 
Nashville; H. T. Barnes, Denver; 
Helen Reynolds, New York University 

“All 
friends of 
vited to submit 
award,” Dr, Eyster said 
to make nominations should write for an 
official blank to Elvin S 
K-yster, Education, Indiana 


University, 


Indiana 


and 


business teachers, administrators, 


and business education are in 
nominations for the 


Those who wish 


nomination 
School of 
Bloomington, Indiana. Re 


cipients are selected by an independent 
Board of Selection comprised of five busi 
The final 
nominations for the 1954 


conside red Is 


ness educators date on whicli 
Award may be 
received to be June 30, 1954 


Miller Upton Heads Beloit College 
Miller Upton has resigned as dean of 
the School of Administration 
at Washington University in St. Louis 
Beloit College, 
succeeding Carey 


Business 
to become president of 
Beloit, Wisconsin, 
Croneis, who has accepted the post of 
provost and professor of geology at 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 

Dean Upton’s Bachelor of Arts degree 
Tulane University, his Master’s 
Harvard University and 
Northwestern 


is from 
degree is from 
his Ph D 


University. 


degree is from 





RECENT DEATHS 





Nellie L. Hotchkiss, Stone College, 
New Haven, ‘Connecticut, died shortly 
after suffering a stroke in January. Miss 
Hotchkiss had been on the faculty of 
that school for forty-six 
served as 

through 1942 


Robert John Maclean, 
Detroit Commercial College for 
years, died in March. He had been ill 
for fifteen months Before 
Detroit in 1914 he had served as 
pal of Atlanta 
director of Goldey College, 

Delaware. He is survived by a daughter, 
Lola, who has been associated with her 
Col 


had 
19 IQ 


years and 


vice president from 


president of 
torty 


going to 
princi 
University and 


Wilmington, 


Business 


father in the administration of the 


lege 

Frederick Riecke died 
lowing a long illness. He was on the 
faculty of Weequahic High School 
Weequahic, New Jersey, for thirty-four 
served as head 


recently fol 


years and department 


flor many years 


C. R. Anderson on Important Committee 


C. R. Anderson, 
has been invited to 
Committee of the 
vertising Association 
son helped found the American 
Writing Association in 1935 and at the 
present 
this group 
Bullet 


University of Illinois, 
serve on the Eduea 
Direct Mail Ad 
‘rotessor Ander 


sSusiness 


tion 


secretary-treasurer of! 


of The ABWA 


time 1s 


and editor 


Graduate Assistantships and 

Working Scholarships 

will be 
1954-1955 


¢ Two graduate assistantships 
available for the 
in business education at the 
Southern California Interested 
wishing further details should write to Dr 
Albert ( School of 


University of California, Los 


wademic year 
University ot 


persons 


ries, ( ommerce, 
Southern 
Angeles 7, California 


¢ There are scholar 


working 
Kducation 


a number of 
ships available in the Business 
Department, Teachers College, 
for graduate students who wish 


Columbia 


University 
Persons interested 

Ham 
Colum 


York 


to earn while they learn 
should apply directly to 
den # For kner, Teachers ( olle ye, 


bia | New York 27, New 


Profe ssorT 


niversity, 


Kent State Newsletter 

A semi-annual newsletter, The 
Copy Holder, is published by members ot 
the Secretarial Science Department, Kent 
Kent, Ohio. The letter 


to business teachers 


entitled 


State University, 


1 sent free of charge 


and interested office workers in north 


service of the Depart 


Ohio 

ment. Any other interested in re 

ceiving the publication may have his 

placed upon the mailing list upon request 
Elizabeth M. Lewis is head of the De 

partment; other Louise 

Wheeler, Mrs 


Marian Darst 


eastern as a 
person 


nan 


include 
Costarella, 


members 
and 


Joseph 


Librarians Please Note... 
Old Volumes on Microcards 
Present Volume on Microfilm 


As reported in the February 
S. Canner & 


number 


Com 


of this magazine, J 


) 
oston 


ine., of have made avail 
Microcards the 
JOURNAL or Business Ept 

obtained from 


46 Mill 


ssachusett 


pany, 


able on first twelve vol 


umes of the 
CATION The file may be 
J. S. Canner & Company, Inc 


fJoston 19, Ma 


volumes 


mont Street, 
for $27.40 
obtained separately 


Back 


(September, 


and may be 


single 
Volumes 13 
through May 
ay be obtained for 5tk 
JOURNAL OF 
Build 


copit inl 
1938 
ire available and 1 
writing to the 
12 Brooks 
Pennsylvania 

future vol 


a copy b 
BUSINE EDUCATION, 
ing, Wilkes-Barre 

volume 
JOURNAI 


Phe present and 


will be available 


form 


umes of the 
microfilm Inquiries 
should be directed to University Micro 
films, 313 North First Street, Ans 
Arbor, Michigan. The charge for the 
$1.60 


to libraries in 


pres 


ent volume is 


311 











POLISHOOK 


BEIGHEY 


WHELAND 


Klements of General Business, Revised 


A thoroughly teachable, practi 
cal course perfectly suited to the 
needs of high-school students. Up 
to-date information on all types of 
business procedure, important to 
everyone, are Clearly and interest 
ingly described through situations 
and problems encountered in daily 


life. Emphasis is on consumer buy- 
ing. Special attention is given to 
the tools of learning, with practical 
arithmetic integrated throughout. 
Handsome format book is dis- 
tinguished by its large, clear illus- 
trations. Workbook and ‘Teachers’ 
Manual with Key are available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 
Atlanta 3 Dallas | 

















Sales Offices: New York II 


Columbus 16 


Chicago 16 


San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 














ALREADY USED IN 
9,000 SCHOOLS 
NEW 6th EDITION 


20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford 


Yes, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, is full of many 
surprises for you, You will like the simpler lesson plan in each indi 
vidual lesson. You will also like the skill pattern. This pattern pro- 
duces amazing results. It enables the student to reach out into new 
areas on new materials and to type at higher rates of speed without 
worrying about accuracy. He then drops back to a slightly slower speed 
and consolidates his new skill on a more sustained basis and thon 
strives for accuracy with the aid of special techniques 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincirnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 











TEACH TYPEWRITING 
IN FULL VIEW... 
uss aA KARLO 


THE KARLO TYPEWRITER DEMONSTRA- 

TION STAND was designed to meet the de- 

mand for just the right audio-visual training 

equipment for the modern typewriting class. 
With it, the teacher can easily 
and conveniently demonstrate 
the correct techniques in full 
view of the whole class. 


The KARLO stand is quickly 
adjustable to heights of from 
35 to 48 inches. Its three legs 
prevent “wobbling” and _ it 
rides on free-rolling casters 
for easy moving and turning. 
Sturdy and attractive, the 
Karlo has an all-metal base 
and hard wood top. It takes 
up no more floor space than 
the dimensions of the machine 
it supports. Send today for full 
details and prices. 


Mode! IE 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


32 lonia Avenue, S. W. Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


GRAMMAR IN ACTION, 3d Ed., by J. C. 
Tressler, Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 391 pp. $2.48. 


\ reference text in grammat I 


stenographic teacher is almost a necessi 


one which pictures important 


points is a luxury. Sucl 
given to students for their vention 

1¢ 
view as time for class review ly 


que stionable ilable, 


otten 


point 1s never av: 


it is necessary, even advisable 
suggest to the student that he 
Material is provided for 


sound right and 


stud ak typewriting 


abundant drill ita) lirectory 


to make correct usage 


help students form good grammatical hal 


its; one chapter helps students extract 


thought from compli ited sentences; exer 


cises in composition and review exercise 


further assist in ascertaining 
Above all, the 


attract and amuse, as well 


ind tests 

areas of difficulty cartoor brief ; 

as clarify and value te 

impress important grammatt al point of business 
Frequency of use, the social seriousnes | 

of errors, and difficulty of 

habits determined the 


grammar material. Unfortunately, mx 


forming rig 


selection of trie 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND PRAC- 
TICE, by Edwin M. Robinson, New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 466 
pp. $3.75. 


ius text pres 


business teachers do not have the privilege 


of teaching some 


a composition class, but 
books of this type should be available for 


immediate class and individual reference 


when a problem becomes evident 
ind =o pre 


MODERN ELEMENTARY STATISTICS, by 
John E. Freund, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 448 pp. $5.50. 


Students of the social and 
sciences with a limited mathematical 
ground will find this text helpful 
rather than 


quisition of mechanical mathemati 


meaning of Statistics 


is stressed. Because the book i 


ten in mathematical language it i 


easily comprehended hy beginning 
freshman college algebra cours« 
high 
preparation 

The I 
are: descriptive statistics, probability an 
sampling, and 


dents A 


even school algebra, 1S sulficient 
for this text 

three main divisions of the text 
prediction and correlatior 
Further descriptions and index number 
time series, and statistics and 


treated 


science are 
Answers to odd 


included 


as spec ial topics 
numbered exercises are INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL METH- 
ODS, by Palmer O. Johnson and 
Robert W. B. Jackson, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 357 pp. $5.00. 
DEVELOPING THE EMPLOYABLE PER- 
SONALITY, Twenty-first Yearbook introduction | 
1951-1953, The Commercial Education 
Association of the City of New York 
and Vicinity, New York: New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore, 223 pp. $2.00. 


The title of this new 
Part III of the 
in this section, made by bot} 


centrates 


vearbook is taker 


trom hook. Contribution 


educator ! 


businessmen, include articles f inter 


to specialists in all phase s of busine ( 


cation as well as some material on wp 


nostic testing and work experience. S 


eral of the articles review the lite 


under discussior 


rature 
experience in the 

Part | 
retiring 


top 
presents t] Is t 


Direc tor of ( 


e testimonia 


! ly. 4 
ommercial Educatic 
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ADVERTISING, by Albert Wesley Frey, 
New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 756 pp. $6.50. 

L} { edition 

alities 
forcetul presentation 
cent trends and devel 
ind) sobranding == are 
ipters; more detailed 
easurin the mat 
ition the ulvertisi 
iwctual advertisem 


Television a 


pact 

throughout 

thon ilmost 

date illustration 

been improved 

n Phe imstruc 
includes, im addition t 
nments pertaining 


rable aterial 


upporting 


urrent advertising practice Case 


il data, and other bacl 


! 


provided to amplit 
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FILING PRACTICE WORKBOOK, New 
York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
32 pp. $.60. 
hirty-t epal fling jo ire in 

kach 


centered on label-size 


job con 


s make up one 

given one filing rule 

he title s, leat t he liy 

them in filing order 
Iphabetu filime are pre 

twenty-six lesson from 

he student uses the slips to 
abetic filing, or to learn gee 

numeric filing rule 

of the workbook wt 


ind instructi 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE CONSUMER 
(Revised), by Francis G. Lankford, Jr., 
Raleigh Schorling, and John R. Clark; 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 438 pp. $2.88. 
| iwhout this text, as the title in 

pproacl is sed to ck 
il kill needed by the 

other bool using 


tudent ] ! 





portance as the student approaches 


time when they will become his 
daily living 

The seven main topics are 
Handle Statistic Better 
Using Consumer Credit; At 
the Job 
Taxation; plus a section titled “Computa 
tion Workshop.” Thi 
to weed out computation weakne 
test 


a part ol 


How to 
Buymanship ; 
Home and on 
: Investment Greater Security 
section is planned 
sses ach 
main section conclides with a 

Many will find this 


tion to the problem ol final 


schools text a solu 


mathematical 


the 


review; it can be used very effectively as 
a part of the 
In those schools which still have a formal 
should be 


The Space devoted to 


consumer education course 


business mathematics class, it 
given consideration 
the 
topics as 


taxation, and others is well spent 


explanation of the “why” of such 
investment, 


When 


discussed 


credit, insurance, 


relationships are merely 
student has no easy 
Arithmetic without 


there is ample explanation 


these 


in class, the reference 


for review explana 


tion is useless ; 


in this text 





“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 297 





GROUP GUIDANCE 


1S WORTH TRYING 


Harold E. Cowan 
Dedham High School, Dedham, Massachusetts 


Stimulating a give his full 
attention and best efforts to a subject. is 
We all folks in our 
classes who fail or “just 
by,” and we not including those 
cannot, but those who can but 
will not, or at do not 

Do 
eflort 
try chiding or 
but 


person to 


not easy have young 


are satisfied to 
pret are 
who only 
least 
a particular person’s 
ability? We often 
encouraging by means 

with little result. Have 


having the class tell what's 


know why 


behind 


we 
lags his 
one 
or another, 
you ever tried 
wrong with itself 
Some have one class 
the 


“best” o1 


teachers each yeat 


which is the “best ever,” o1 “worst 


evel Having annual “worst 


evers” is probably not so much true as it 


is an indication that the speaker likes to 


teach or does not like it. However, any 


occasionally a class of 


the 


teacher may have 


which much more than usual propor 


tion of member seem to be very inert, 


or uncooperative or downright indifferent 
Still, the 
ciplined, and taught, to some degree 
chides, tries to stimulate by 
pu ked 


magazine, It 


dis 
The 


using 


class must be conducted, 


teachet 


some technique up at a meeting 
tor a 
to his “high 


the time to 


or read in a works 
is bac k 
Now is 

itseli 
first be 


teacher 


day or two—then he 


degree of lowness.” 
the 
problem must 


The 


small 


have class analyze 


The 
to the 


made clear 


group states his con 


cern over the amount of learning, 


the infrequent satisfactory recitations, evi 
faulty preparation, lack of 
He 


statement of 
Then he 


dent home as 


makes this an 
not old 


says he 


signments passed in 
unemotional 
ing, not threatening 
should like to 
is the trouble and 
the 


facts, 


the class decide what 
he can do 


have 
what it and 
asks for 


that a 


situation, and 


class choice might be elected 


to improve 


class cooperation suggests 
chairman of 
to conduct the discussion, and if this meets 
the election 

suggests that the pu 
talk without him in 


starts for the door. If 


with approval, conduct 

Then the 
pils may prefer to 
the 


teacher 


room and he 


314 


the group definitely objects to his leaving, 
he should otherwise leave, but of 
course hover in the vicinity, close enough 
to be ready to pop back into the room 
if the sounds emanating from it indicate 
a frolic. The sincerity with which the 
class attacks the problem will depend upon 
how well it has been prepared in the nar 
ration of the problem. The discussion must 
be in general terms, not mentioning teach 


Stay, 


ers or any pupil 


If the teacher stays with the group he 
any opin 
wanted by most 
a minority want the 
wise to ask to 
discussion. It is a 


must be careful not to express 


ion unless it seems to be 


of the group. If only 
instructor's opinion, it is 
be excused from the 
students’ meeting ; the decisions should be 


theirs 


Sometimes a resentful member will find 
fault Here the 
careful, never to defend 
rebuttal; if 


with the teacher's attitude 
teacher must be 
himself with explanation or 
he cannot let the s 
not refuted by another member, he should 
reply by only a question: “All 
Lenny, let’s agree that I blamed you 


criticism pass, or it i 
right, 
for 
the noise and it wasn’t you; why do you 
suppose I landed on you?” Usually Lenny 
is because of so many previ 
things he He 
“Also, when I blamed Lenny, did the real 
troublemaker own up, or did he let Lenny 
the blame?” A question, always, by 
instructor, never a 
discussion. A statement is 


will say it 


ous has done can go on 


take 
the 
the 
end the free exchange of opinion 


statement, during 
likely to 

Otten 
times in a session like this, some sugges 
The class cannot 
“not 


“get in 
there are jokes.’ 
the their 
complaints are reactions which often they 


tions come out 


terested” enough 


Remember class is inferior; 


cannot describe articulately 


When an 


cannot 


inferior group contends they 


interested, there is teaching 
Such teaching 
these folks to feel incompetent and resent 


ful, and they likely to 


get 


above their level causes 


then are “go to 


Iron discipline by 
main 


town” on the teacher 
the person who has the ability to 
may bring a picture of order, but 
not make the mentality of 
student able to absorb 
for him. When groups 
lack of jokes, they do not 
to tell funny 


lightness 


tain it, 
it does any 
what is hard 
complain of a 


really 


too 


expect 
they are 
which 


the teacher stories ; 
the 


teachers 


and banter 
so effectively 

the complaints 
We may 
(by ques 
our par 


missing 
some 

Let us 
and 


use 
listen, then, to 
suggestions oi these people 
interrupt 


Statement ) 


have to occasionally 
tion, not to ask 
ticular subject is to be taught. (We must 
tread carefully here because the thinking 
of these groups is likely to go far afield.) 

Such a experimental. It 
may work 
time with 
should be 
shall 
pect and 
get the 


how 


technique is 
It may not 
the 
more 


Thesecond and third 


same or with other groups 


productive because we 
much of what to ex 
out 
want 
young 


separate 


learned 
how to 
responses 
learn a lot from these 
after we learn how to 
sponse from bluff and attempts to escape 
work. The practice also, makes the young 
folks feel more important, and these folks 
of lesser efficiency have had considerabl 
family, social, and school experience which 
tends to make them feel unimportant 
Where the teacher leaves the room while 
the problem is discussed, he should request 
that one person be designated to give a 
resume upon return. Sometimes the 
class period goes by before the 
the conference, so it must be continued 
another day, but it should not drag fur 
ther. After the and have 
come to an understanding, 


have 
questions to 
We. shall 
folks, too, 


real re 


toss 


we 


his 
end of 


group teacher 


one or two 


be designated to meet out 
week o1 


members 


members can 
two 
l¢ el, 


each 
the 
how 


side of class time once 


for a report on how 


and a discussion of to adjust some 


one or more members who do not yet 


cooperate 
Caution 


efttort 


one 


Underlying guidance 
like the 


definite 


any group 
described here 
The 
have control of 
instructor is kindly 
that it is kindness, 
ercise iron discipline and 
that he is giving them a chance t 
themselves, they likely to be apprec 
ative. If a that the attempt 
at group guidance comes out of weakness 
and desperation, only a 
group would respond 
group would not need such 
first place. ) 


trol a class 


one must be 
instructo! 


When an 


knows 


situation class 
the class 
but 


and 


must 
his class 
that he can ex 
would, except 
police 
are 
class feels 
remarkably sen 
(Such a 


guidance in the 


sitive 


An instructor who cannot con 
should be shifted; he can ex 
ercise neither discipline nor guidance 

The plan, dis ussed 


here accelerated 


group guidance 


is not for classes, not 


tor 
satisfactorily 


satisfactory classes. It is those 
that 
in relation to ability. In 
to find out if 
the group 
find out if we 
conflict, and try to ease it 


work ? 


even 


classes are not learning 


general we need 
too hard for 


make it 


our work is 


and if so easier: of 


are suffering a personality 


Does group guidance Some, Is 
it the answer to all discipline and work 


habit problems? No. It 
It is worth trying. 


works sometimes 
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Busuress Teacher Reports “IT’S AMAZING HOW 

1 4 EASILY AND QUICKLY 
YOU CAN LEARN TO 
TYPE ON AN IBM!” 


. 
x 


‘ee 
De\ 
‘S 


A delighted teacher, preparing to 
teach electric typing, made this en- 
thusiastic remark to Professor Marion 
Wood* last summer at the close of an 
electric typing workshop at a lead- 
ing university. 

After six months of actual teaching 
on IBM’s, the same teacher reported 
to a workshop she helped to arrange 
for the teachers of Nassau County, 
N.Y.:“The IBM is the greatest thing 
for remedial work I’ve ever seen.” 

Then she told of one of her students, who, 
because of a peculiar “bouncing finger’’ tech- 
nique, was typing only 20 words per minute on 
a manual, with many errors. Transferred to the 
IBM, the student improved immediately, kept 
hands calm and controlled, and within a short 
time typed 46 words per minute with only one 
error. 

This teacher’s experience is typical of hun- 
dreds which Professor Wood has observed in 

Professor Marion Wood, IBM Education Consult class rooms and In electric typing workshops 

ant, was until recently, Asst. Professor of Secretarial sponsored by schools and educational groups. 

Studies at Boston | niversity. In her many years of In these workshop sessions, teachers turn stu- 

experience as a teacher of high school, college and 

business school students . .. and of business teachers. dents ... operate IBM electrics . . . discuss 

too, she has become known as an authority on the teaching techniques . .. see and feel for them- 

teaching of electric typing. selves how easy, how much fun it is to learn 
and teach on “the teaching typewriter.” 

Professor Wood has prepared a set of four 

EE Teer lessons, full of helpful hints and shortcuts 

IBM which will be useful to the instructor in teach- 

at ing either the electric or manual typewriter. 

These lessons can also be used as a basis for 


Ele ctric ‘lyp ewrlters conducting an electric typing workshop in your 


community. If you would like a set free, just 


\\ mi . ge, a 
The Teaching. lypourutor. write School Service Department, International 


Business Machines, 590 Madison Avenue, New 


York 22, N. Y. 
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‘ flalionals save us $359,000 a year 


...repay their cost every 10 months!” 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


ADDING MACHINES. ° 
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| ‘ y ilr { ' I ' ' r vi ' r 1 | your business, National machines 
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